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| NEWS 


OF THE WEEK. 


——_-—_ 
A_N Expedition to raise the siege of Khartoum has now 
been finally resolved on, and the preparations are 


rapidly advancing. 


General Wolseley, with the Staff which 


invariably accompanies him, composed of “the men who can 
write, and fight,” as they are described, has started for Cairo, and 
the plan of the campaign has been mapped-out. The Nile route 
has been chosen as the only one on which a supply of drinking- 
water is secure; and a method of ascending the river devised, 
which is nearly, though not quite, original in modern warfare. 
Some 14,000 British troops will be accumulated in Egypt, and 
half this number will be forwarded to Sarras, 860 miles from 


Alexandria, by rail and steamer. 


miles from Khartoum, and the 


They are still, however, 844 
plan is to ascend the river for 


‘that distance in long, shallow boats, of which 800 have 
been ordered, and will be forwarded from England. In each 
boat will be ten soldiers, with stores for ninety days; and 
it is calculated that the force should reach Khartoum 
by the New Year. The road is long, and the rapids to be passed 
are dangerous, but there will be no trouble from water or the 
climate, and Lord Wolseley did the same work on the Red 


River. 
accompany the flotilla, and the 
little account. 


A number of Canadian and Kroomen boatmen will 


Arabs on shore are reckoned of 


The idea is bold, and its development will 


greatly interest the Prussian Staff; but there is no reason 
visible why it should not succeed, and that without the loss of 
life inevitable on the Suakim-Berber route through the Desert. 


The single difficulty to observers of this Expedition is to 


understand its precise object. 


Nominally, it is intended to 


rescue General Gordon and Colonel Stewart, but as those officers 
can come away when they please, there must be some other end 
in view. We presume, as we have stated elsewhere, that this 
end is to check or arrest the Mahdi in his advance northward. 
Weare bound to stop him finally, and may as well do this at 
Khartoum, if we can reach the city easily, as at any nearer 
point. The Expedition when it arrives will have no cavalry or 
horse artillery, but it will have light guns, and should be more 


than a match for any Arab force. 


will doubtless be settled after 


The fate of Khartoum 
the siege has been raised and 


the route cleared, and the only doubtful point is the possi- 
bility of sending aid should any mischance occur. A Con- 


_ tinental Government would hesitate, but to descend the Nile 


is not a slow piece of work, and in India we have always con- 
quered by running this precise risk. If the Indian Generals 
had not assumed victory, and left their communications at the 
mercy of the population, we should never have reached the 
Himalaya. After all, the population on the banks has been 
accustomed to obey Egypt, and has never stopped the advance 
of any Egyptian Army. Why should they be able to stop 


British soldiers ? 





forces of Arabs, who, however, make little impression, General 
Gordon’s troops being obedient, and the fire of the steamers 
embarrassing the attack. General Gordon has supplies 
which will certainly last till November, and probably 
longer; but fears are entertained as to his stores of ammu- 
nition, which must be daily declining. He is known also to 
have some command of money. Proceeding northwards, Berber 
is certainly in the Mahdi’s hands, and his agents for another 
200 miles occasionally create alarm. Dongola, the next im- 
portant place, is in the hands of an Egyptian officer, who 
received Major Kitchener well; but is strongly suspected of 
holding close relations with the Mahdi. Colonel Colvile, who is 
with him, even advises distrust by telegraph. He is acting in- 
dependently ; but will probably join the strongest side, which, in 
afew weeks, will be the British. Beyond Dongola up: to Sarras 
the river may be considered in neutral hands, or protected by 
the desert, and thence to Assouan it is both nominally 
and really Egyptian. It is not probable, therefore, that 
the Expedition will be much harassed unless Khartoum 
falls; but if it does, the whole country down to Assouan 
will revolt, and a determined attempt will be made to prevent 
the ascent of the Expedition. The boats, however, will ascend 
in divisions, and the Arabs have no artillery with which to stop 
them, nor could they prevent the soldiers landing. 


The second visit of Mr. Gladstone to Midlothian has been a 
triumphant success. From Chester to Invercauld, wherever he 
has appeared, the people have assembled in thousands on the 
barest chance of seeing him, and giving him one cordial cheer. 
In Edinburgh, the thronging to hear his speeches was greater 
than in 1880, the workmen in particular assembling on Tuesday 
in Waverley Market in such numbers that even his voice was 
overstrained. Amidst the multitudes to whom he spoke, not 
one objection to his conduct was raised; and the meetings 
pledged themselves, amid bursts of enthusiasm, to an unani- 
mous support. Whenever he spoke of the Franchise Bill, the 
vast assemblages showed their determination to have it; and 
whenever he hinted, even in the most shadowy way, that 
the Lords must submit or go, the audiences leapt to their 
feet in enthusiastic applause. Mr. Gladstone is their 
favourite, it is said, and Scotch by descent, and that 
is true; but what is it, except his leadership, which 
makes of this Scotchman—English by training, Welsh by 
residence, and High Churchman by religious profession—the 
favourite of Scotland? The Peers may rely on it now, as in 
1880, that when Scotland is in this mood, Wales will keep step 
with her, and England will only be that single pace behind 
which befits her heavier weight. For Ireland no man may 
answer, but it will not be zealous for Peers. 


Mr. Gladstone delivered three speeches in Edinburgh, of 
which the one spoken in the Corn Exchange on Saturday was 
the most important. It was devoted to the Franchise Bill, 
and was from end to end a warm but closely reasoned piece of 
argument to show that the Bill was moderate, being full of con- 
cessions to Conservative feeling; that it had passed the Com- 
mons by a majority of 130 on the second reading, and on the 
third by a practically unanimous vote ; that the plea put forward 
by the Lords for “ effectually stopping” it—viz., the absence of 
a Redistribution Bill—was dishonest, the Lords knowing that 
no such Bill in the present state of the Lower House could 
possibly be got through; and that the claim of the Peers to 
force an appeal to the people at their discretion was new and 
unconstitutional. Upon this last point, Mr. Gladstone uttered 
some passionate words—quoted elsewhere—but he steadily re- 
frained from threatening the existence of the Upper House. He 
hoped throughout that the Peers would refrain from “ irretriev- 
able error,” and would pass the Bill. The single sentence of covert 
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menace to be detected in the speech is the inevitable one :— 
“Should the passing of that measure be delayed, I have not a 
doubt that the field of the controversy will become wider still;” 
but at the close of his second speech he said :—“ Let us hope that, 
without compulsion, without fear, without strain upon the Con- 
stitution, the monitions of the past may suffice, and that that 
great assembly, the House of Lords, calling back to life the 
glorious traditions of its remote past, may take the course 
which will besf tend to place it in close harmony with the 
affections of the nation, and to prolong its own existence for 
an honourable share, through ages yet to come, in the direction 
of the fortunes of this mighty Empire.” Mr. Gladstone desires 
no revolution; and if it comes, as it will come if the Peers 
insist on their theoretical prerogative, it will be forced upon him 
against his will. 

One of the most striking, for Peers perhaps most ominous, 
passages in this speech was that in which Mr. Gladstone, in the 
strength of his fifty years of experience, described the habitual 
action of the Lords. So far from representing the “ permanent, as 
opposed to the fleeting,” opinion of the country, out of the twelve 
Parliaments since 1832, the Peers have been opposed to the 
Representatives in ten and during the latter half of another, and 
have agreed with them only in one. The House in its corporate 
action was “ most unfortunate.” It five times rejected the Bill 
for Municipal Reform in Ireland. It rejected the early 
Compensation Bill for Disturbance, brought in by the 
late Lord Derby, in 1845; it rejected Mr. Gladstone’s 
Bill of 1880 with the same object; and it rejected the 
Jewish Disabilities Bill year after year six times. It threw out 
the Ballot Bill, after twenty-five nights had been spent on it in 
the Commons ; and the Bill for the Repeal of the Paper Duty, 
in the latter case with the result that it was sent up again as 
part of an entire financial scheme which could not be rejected, 
and from that day to this, there never has been a financial 
debate in the House of Lords. Therefore, said Mr. Gladstone, 
“T cannot say that the legislative action of the House of Lords 
has, for the last fifty years, been a benefit or a blessing to the 
country.” Yet, if it has been neither, it must, as a cause of 
delay, have been an injury to the country. 





Upon the question of annexing a Redistribution Bill to the 
Franchise Bill, Mr. Gladstone entered into much detail. The 
proposal was physically impossible. The Government has 
nominally 90 days in a Session, but really only 65, in- 
dependent Members taking up the Fridays, and of these 65 
Supply took 34, leaving 31 only at disposal. Of these, the 
Franchise Bill, simple and moderate as it was, consumed 25, 
leaving only six days for foreign policy, Colonial policy, the 
“unfortunate Indian Budget,” and any minor legislation. The 
Tories knew that if Redistribution were brought forward, the 
two Bills could not get through, for both Mr. Raikes and Mr. 
W. H. Smith had admitted it; yet the party had now the want 
of decency to put forward the absence of Redistribution as the 
sufficient reason for rejecting the Franchise Bill. It is im- 
possible not to believe the consumption of public time on the Fran- 
chise Bill intentional; and Mr. Gladstone in this speech, and 
every other, declared that the first necessity was a reform of 
the procedure of the Honse of Commons, which had ceased to be 
able to perform its functions. He did not at any time indicate 
what this reform should be, but he admitted that all reforms 
hitherto tried had been “too mild ”—a statement heartily en- 
dorsed by his audience. 


The second speech in the Corn Exchange was a general de- 
fence of the action of the Ministry since 1880, and was very 
heartily applauded. We have given its substance elsewhere, 
and need only add here that Mr. Gladstone intimated, what 
only diplomatists at the time knew, that the combined action of 
Europe to free Thessaly in the terms of the Berlin Treaty was 
secured with the greatest difficulty. He also commented 
with bitterness on the “gross fuilure” of Conference to 
set Egyptian finance straight, as they could easily have 
done, and took occasion to make a rather important state- 
ment about Germany. He utterly repudiated the “mean- 
ness” of supposing that Englishmen were jealous of German 
projects of colonisation. So long as the Germans did not 
claim territories previously appropriated, and remembered 
aboriginal rights, their entrance into the work of colonisation 
would be welcomed by the English with “joy.” That state- 
ment has been received by the German Press with ridicule 
and suspicion, for which it is difficult to account, unless Prince 





a 

Bismarck, for some purpose of his own, is anxious to Cultivate 
ill-feeling. The English do not even object to French Coloniga. 
tion, which is simply conquest ; and why should they object to 
German, which would be in the main a formation of new trad 
depéts? The truth is, we suppose, the Germans are so pleased 
with the notion of having colonies, which they regard as estate, 
that they think the English must be envious of their new 
properties. When they have half-a-dozen on their hands, ang 
have had a few insurrections to put down, they will understand 
the matter better. 


The third speech delivered by Mr. Gladstone in the Waverley 
Market was, in one way, the most important of all, for the 
audience consisted of from twelve to fourteen thousand work. 
men of Midlothian, who had come to present an address ex. 
pressing their confidence in the Ministry, and their resolve to 
support it in the contest with “the misguided power of an 
ancient, but irresponsible, section of the Constitution.” My, 
Gladstone, in his reply, dwelt principally upon the unconstity. 
tional character of the Lords’ demand for a Dissolution. The 
Ministers of the Crown, if they wrongfully advise a Disgo. 
lution, are punished with dismissal. If the House of 
Lords wrongfully advises a Dissolution, is it to be pun 
ished by dismissal? Their proposal is that they shal} 
compel a Dissolution, and if they are wrong, shall go on 
exactly as before, to play the same part again. As to Redis. 
tribution, the Government held the extension of the franchise 
good in itself; while the Tories proceeded on the idea that 
the new millions of electors are millions of wild beasts who, 
before they can be safely admitted, must be lodged in separate 
cages. That was the wide difference between the two parties; 
but the nation must decide, “ because never will you engage in 
a more honourable, never in a more politic, never in a more 
Constitutional undertaking than when you are about the bugj. 
ness of endeavouring to procure that extension of the Parlig. 
mentary constituency which will give the illustrious throne of 
her Majesty a yet broader basis, and to the laws and Constitu. 
tion of the country a yet firmer foundation to meet the vicisgi. 
tudes of ages to come.” 





Mr. Heneage, Member for Grimsby, who is in some waysa 
representative man, on Wednesday made a most out-spoken 
speech to his constituents. He declared that in his borough, at 
all events, the extension of household suffrage to the counties 
was, in 1880, the first plank in the platform, and the introduc 
tion of the Bill was only delayed because it was necessary to 
utilise the majority to pass some needed Bills. The Bil 
was now before the country, and he valued it; but if he 
could get it by acceding to a Dissolution, he would vote 
against it. The Lords would then possess the disused pres 
rogative of the Crown, and dissolve at pleasure, and where 
would be the use of a general election? If a Liberal majority 
were returned, the Lords might next day call for a dissolution 
of Parliament, which, Mr. Heneage might have added, would 
only affect themselves by giving them a pleasant holiday. The 
Tory newspapers are repeating so constantly that the Peers are 
only asking for an appeal to the people, that it is pleasant to 
see how thoroughly this side of the question begins to be under- 
stood. Even the Crown could not endure if the Sovereign 
pressed her legal right to dissolve in the teeth of Ministers, 
and the Crown possesses that right in theory, which the 
Peers do not. Their claim to appeal to the people for their own 
reasons, and at a time fixed by themselves, is an unconstitutional 
usurpation, and nothing better, and was, we suspect, suggested 
to Lord Salisbury by his study of the French Constitution. 
Under that document, the Senate, when requested by the 
President, has the right to dissolve. 


The same note is being struck in all recent meetings. For 
instance, Sir Hussey Vivian, addressing a large meeting in 
Glamorganshire on Thursday, made it his single text. The 
right of Dissolution, he said, belonged to the Sovereign acting 
on the advice of Ministers elected by the people; and were 
they going to transfer the power to the House of Lords? He 
thought this Constitutional issue, this demand for “a new 
sovereign right” made by the House of Lords, the most import 
ant question raised for twenty years. He should be sorry to 
see the Upper House abolished, but it had been out of accord with 
the people for along time, and if it claimed this new prerogative, 
it must go. Such speeches from Members of an average type 
received, as this one was, by the large concourse of miners pre 
sent, with loud applause, are better worth the study of the Peers 
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a es | 
than most speeches from leaders who are necessarily and wisely 


reticent. 

The Chinese Government has not been alarmed by the destruc- 
tion of the Foochow forts, but has placarded Pekin with warlike 
announcements, and has directed General Tso, who conquered 
Kashgar, to invade Tonquin in three columns of 20,000 men each, 
ghich will converge upon Bacninh. The French garrison awaits 
attack, but is suffering heavily from sickness. Admiral Cou rbet, 
after forcing his way out of the Min, has sailed into space, conjec- 
ture as to his destination being wholly at fault. T he most probable 
theory, however, is that he has gone to the Peiho, intending to 
attack the Taku Forts, and so make his presence on the coast 
unpleasantly manifest to the capital. The Peiho is well de- 
fended, and even if the Admiral succeeds, the Chinese failing 
to utilise their great stock of guns and torpedoes, he will pro- 
duce little impression at Pekin until he can land soldiers. 
China cannot be killed by prickings of the skin. The Japanese 
Government has taken advantage of the situation to demand 
the Loo-Choo Islands, but a Japanese Army, even if ready, 
can on the mainland only act as an auxiliary to a large French 
force which has not yet been voted. 





The grand difficulty of M. Ferry’s position is this. If China 
does not yield, he must send a large force to defend Tonquin, or 
a larger to threaten Pekin. He has not got such a force to send 
unless the Chamber votes war, and the necessary supplies and 
troops. The Colonial force, which he can dispose of without a 
yote, is overtasked, and General Campenon has said openly 
that he can part with only 6,000 men from the main Army. If he 
gives up more, he will so dislocate his regiments by draining them 
of the two-year men, that mobilisation will be made difficult. The 
Extremists already demand by formal memorial to President 
Grévy the meeting of the Chamber; and it is doubtful, if it 
meets, whether the Deputies -vill vote war. The peasants do 
not like the consequent demands for money, or the slaughter of 
conscripts, and they know little of China. 


The rumours that the three Emperors will meet towards the 
close of the month at some point in Russian Poland, not yet 
revealed, are gradually acquiring consistency, and are probably 
true. The three Chancellors will, it is said, accompany their 
masters; and speculations on the Continent as to the object of the 
meeting are, of course, active. They are probably useless; but 
itis evident, as the German and Austrian Emperors are in full 
accord, that the end must be some arrangement with the Czar 
which will ensure either peace or common action for some 
definite end. The former is the more probable, as peace is 
the common interest; that of the German Emperor, because 
he is old; that of the Austrian Emperor, because nothing is ripe 
for his march southward; and that of the Czar, because of 
his internal difficulties. Peace can be maintained for a time 
by an honest agreement to move no troops over the frontiers, 
and to compel the smaller States of the Balkans to observe 
the same rule. It is possible, moreover, that the advisability 
of concessions in Russia may be discussed. They were stopped 
when Alexander III. mounted the throne, in part by advice 
from Berlin; and the Czar must be very weary of the situa- 
tion. There can be little comfort in being regarded as a sort of 
deity over those cold plains, when you cannot leave your house 
without an army to protect you. Men bear that position, as 
Trish experience shows; but they are very eager to be out of it. 
The three most powerful Sovereigns in Europe will meet with 
a8 many precautions and in as much secrecy as if they were 
conspirators. 


The outburst of cholera in Italy is severe, and the people in 
the South appear to have gone mad. They are worse than the 
French. Instead of treating the disease as a disease, they treat 
it as a kind of invading force, and shut their city gates against it. 
In Ancona, the local authorities refuse permission to travellers 
to enter without a certificate of twenty days’ exemption from 
infection. In Orvieto, the citizens close the gates absolutely. 
In Perugia, all persons arriving from Leghorn must endure 
fifteen days’ quarantine. In some places, it is affirmed, the 
walls are guarded by armed citizens, who refuse all ingress ; 
and in Calabria, the people actually fire upon passing ships, 
lest any one should land. The Government is-compelled to 
bow to the storm; and, though its members probably dis- 
believe the whole theory of infection, and the King boldly 
Visits infected places in which cholera has appeared, still 
cities are surrounded with military cordons—condemned, that 
18, to imprisonment ‘and starvation for being ill. A severe 
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rebuke, issued from the Ministry of the Interior to the muni- 
cipalities, is only directed against unsanctioned action. Yet 
these very people would probably face far more serious danger of 
any other kind. The author of “Erewhon,” if he were in Italy 
just now, would find his dreams realised, and himself living in a 
world in which illness was the one offence that the moral sense 
of the community could not pardon. 


The Canton of Berne, in Switzerland, has taken the extra- 
ordinary step of forbidding the exercises of the Salvation Army 
throughout its jurisdiction. The reasons assigned are,—that the 
police cannot protect the Salvationists from attack, and that 
soldiers cannot be called out for such a purpose ; and that, more- 
over, the Army, “ with its charlatanic appeals and propaganda’ 
and overloud worship, “ cannot, according to the ideas dominant 
with us, be recognised as a religion.” It is, of course, open to 
the Bernese to prohibit religious processions calculated to dis- 
turb the peace—that is done in every country; but this order 
prohibits wership in private, and in fact was called out by a 
private meeting. It comes to this, therefore, that no religion 
which excites the dislike of the lowest class will be tolerated in 
Berne, where, nevertheless, freedom of worship. is secured by 
the Constitution. This is direct persecution, as unequivocal as the 
refusal of the Papacy to allow Protestant public worship within 
the city of Rome. 


The British Association at Montreal was greatly moved on 
Tuesday by a telegram from Sydney couched in these words: 
—‘ Caldwell finds monotremes viviparous, mesoblastic ovum.” 
That does not seem to outsiders to be an epoch-making message; 
but it is explained by the scientific to signify that Mr. Caldwell, 
a physiologist of adequate knowledge, has discovered that the 
lowest-known mammal, the duck-billed platypus, lays eggs like a 
bird, though it subsequently suckles its young, and that the struc- 
ture of the egg is analogous to that of reptiles. Consequently, 
a high probability arises that all mammals, including man, 
descend from reptiles, instead of from amphibia, as has re- 
cently been imagined; and the Darwinian physiologists are 
shunted on to a new line, and must study the pedigree of 
reptiles as the possible channels through which progressive life 
descended with a quite new interest. The discovery is of value, 
though it helps little towards the ultimate question,—the origin 
of life on the planet. ‘The existence of progressive energy in the 
original germ is not the less wonderful because it was developed 
first through reptiles, instead of amphibia. How did it come 
there at all? ae 

At the meeting of the British Association at Montreal on 
Monday, Sir F. Hincks, who had been invited to address the 
Economic Section, made the only political speech delivered at 
the meeting. It was one against Federation. He declared that 
he found in the Canadian Parliament no advocacy either of 
Federation, or of absorption into the Union, or of commercial 
union with the United States. He believed that the Dominion 
was content with its “ practical independence,” and wished that 
things should for the present be let alone. The absence of 
in a Colonial Parliament is no evidence. 
Many a State has been on the verge of a Republican move- 
ment without any Deputy openly professing Republicanism ; 
but at the same time, the speech is significant of one great 
difficulty in the way of Federation. The Colonies fear that if 
the bond with the Mother-country were drawn tighter, they 
would lose as well as gain, and they want to gain only. They 
like their nearly perfect independence, which, under any con- 
ceivable scheme of Federation, would be partially limited. The 
root and strength of the Federal principle is fear of some 
external force, for protection against which each State gives up 
some portion, often a large one, of its own sovereignty. Canada 
and Australia as yet fear nothing. 


projects for Federatic 


The Dean of Wells is trying to raise by subscriptions from 
all Churchmen a sum of £1,500 to put up a memorial window 
to Bishop Ken, once Bishop of the See, and a man whose 
memory is still reverenced as that of a saintly poet and patriot. 
Bishop Ken has special claims on the reverence, not only of the 
diocese, but of all English Churchmen, and we wish that such 
attempts to identify the Cathedrals with history were a little 
more frequent. That side of the action of the Episcopate, often 
a most creditable side, has been too much neglested, to the 
injury not only of the order,—which wants all the historic 
charm it can obtain,—but of the Cathedrals, 


Bank Rate, 2 per cent. 
Consols were on Friday 100} to 1004. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


—<—— 
THE NILE EXPEDITION. 


HATEVER the merits or demerits of the Expedition to 
Khartoum, now finally decided on, one thing about it 

is certain. Nothing more original or more daring was ever at- 
tempted in the annals of war; nor since the Greeks and Persians 
fought at Salamis, has there ever been quite so strange a com- 
bination of military and naval means. The British Army is 
going to raise the siege of a city in Ethiopia with row-boats. 
It is a “cutting-out” expedition on a gigantic scale that has 
been decided on, and could never have, as a practicable plan, 
been thought of, except by Generals accustomed to use water 
as their base, or have been sanctioned except by the Govern- 
ment of an amphibious people. Just look at the conditions. Far 
down in the centre of Hastern Africa, deep in ancient Ethiopia, 
sixteen hundred miles from the Méditerranean, the troops 
of a Mohammedan Prophet, or Prophet's forerunner—Arabs, 
half-castes, and negroes, possibly fifty thonsand, and cer- 
tainly thirty thousand in number—are’ besieging a city 
of half-baked bricks, defended by two English officers, 
who, with from five to seven thousand Egyptians and negroes 
and seven or eight river steamers, have for months on months 
been holding the hordes of the Desert at bay. For reasons 
to which we allude below it has been decided by a Governmert 
in London to raise this siege, to rescue these officers and their 
followers, and if possible to inflict a severe defeat on the be- 
sieging army and its Prophet. The city, however, cannot be 
approached by a civilised army by any means hitherto relied on 
by scientific Generals. It is protected on the South by a con- 
tinent of desert, mountain, and swamp, occupied by savages 
or semi-civilised men too treacherous to be trusted, and too 
numerous to be defeated without a separate campaign. It is 
sheltered on the West by inaccessible deserts and distances too 
vast to traverse, and on the Hast by a waterless expanse 250 
miles broad, over which it would be nearly impossible to 
transport white troops without either a reckless sacrifice of 
life or unendurable outlay. Water takes five times the carriage 
of food, and it would have been necessary, therefore, if the 
Suakim route had been adopted, to have provided five-fold 
carriage—camels and mules—for the supply of an army of 
7,000 men for twenty-five days, and to have fed and watered 
all those beasts beside. It could have been done, we 
suppose, for anything can now be done on this little 
planet, granted time and money sufficient; but the Ex- 
pedition would have cost millions, the Arabs who fought 
us at Teb might have attacked the cavalcades, and the 
protection of the huge caravans would have required an army 
of itself. There remained the route from the North, ex- 
cessively long, very wearying, and rather costly, but still 
amply supplied with water from the Nile. To utilise the 
Nile fully, however, the men must be on it, as a march by 
the side of the river for months on end under an Egyptian 
sky would have -wearied out any army, and the upper river 
is impassable by ships or steamers, the Cataracts at 
different points breaking navigation. The feat seemed 
impossible; but Lord Wolseley had, on a smaller scale, 
accomplished a similar one in Canada, where he took a force 
up the Red River in row-boats for 600 miles; he advised its 
repetition, and so great was the confidence in his judgment 
that, although the General in command at Cairo thought 
the whole scheme impossible or absurd, he was permitted to 
try it. The preparations were rapidly urged forward, the end- 
less resources of the country for the building of boats were 
utilised, and by November Ist it is expected that an expedi- 
tion of 7,000 soldiers will leave Sarras in a flotilla of 
800 shallow and narrow boats for their grand row up the 
Nile. Each boat is 32 ft. long by 7 ft. broad, and is 
to carry two boatmen, ten soldiers, and stores sufficient to 
maintain them for 100 days. The boats draw only twenty 
inches water; they can be sailed, or rowed, or poled, or 
“tracked ;” they will be pulled up the rapids by cables, and it is 
firmly believed that they will reach Khartoum, in that stormless 
climate, with less loss of men than a few days’ marching in the 
waterless desert would involve. Once arrived and landed, the 
men will be an army, though without cavalry or heavy guns, 
able to cope, it is believed, with any force that the Mahdi 
or his lieutenants can produce. Of course, the possible 
attacking force has been carefully studied. In a civilised 
country, or one in which the inhabitants knew anything of 
military science, such an expedition once launched would 
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be destroyed in detail; but much of the route lies thro h 
friendly villages, and where the riparian population ig hostil 
the Expedition can defend itself with effect. It has only ty 
fight as boats’-crews fight in every naval war, and perhaps a 
sionally land. There is no reason patent to the ordinary observer 
why the huge armed boating-party should not reach Khartony 
as safely as if it had been conveyed in steamers, and with 
as little loss'of life. But we confess it is impossible for 
any one who can imagine the scene—a British corps darmé, 
rowing steadily up the Nile into Ethiopia to put down an yy. 
endurable False Prophet—not to credit Lord Wolseley with 
audacity and originality of the first order. And yet if one, 
thinks of it, Pharaohs, and Ptolemies, and Roman General 
must at different times have done much the same thing. They 
penetrated to Khartoum, they fought in Ethiopia, and thei 
soldiers certainly did not walk, and as certainly found all oy: 
difficulty with the rapids and the rocks, while the archers on 
the banks may have been as formidable as Arab musketeers, 

As to the despatch of the Expedition in itself there is very 
little to be said, except that we regret the necessity for sending 
it, without venturing to disapprove. We have never been able 
to recognise the obligation of the British Government to rescys 
regiments of soldiers whom it did not dispatch, who can sub. 
mit without disgrace, and who ought to be able, if they please, to 
fight their way through the foe. Nor do we heartily acknow- 
ledge the obligation to move armies because a self-willed 
soldier of genius, who can depart at discretion, chooses to con 
sider that, orders or no orders, Heaven directs him to stay 
where he is until relieved. But we have maintained from the first 
that the Mahdi must descend the Nile, must threaten Egypt 
Proper, and must be stopped, and stopped effectually, by British 
troops. We are in charge of Egypt, and there is no native force 
capable of stopping him. That disagreeable piece of work is in 
the day’s duty, a part of our obligation to Europe and to Egypt, 
and to civilisation, which a successful barbarian raid on Cairo 
would seriously threaten, and the duty must be done. We 
would much rather have done it by waiting quietly at 
Assouan or Siout, where we are nearer our base, and leaving the 
Mahdi to construct a kingdom from El Obeid; but if the best 
soldiers think the work can be done as easily by an ascent to 
Khartoum, the rescue of General Gordon and the Egyptian 
garrison furnish additional inducements to attempt the task, 
None of the objects taken separately quite justify the Expedi- 
tion, but taken together they do; and so the country will 
think, Egyptian soldiers are human beings, and General 
Gordon an officer whom it is worth while to save at reasonable 
cost, even in spite of himself. The object now must be to 
make the effort succeed; and with Lord Wolseley at Cairo, 
and Lord Hartington in London, we may feel satisfied that 
nothing will be forgotten or spared,—not even the medical 
comforts and precautions which may prove almost as needful 
asarms. In that climate and that weather exposure need not 
be feared; there is little danger of fever, and liquor can be 
readily controlled; but it should not be forgotten that the 
soldiers will have to drink Nile-water for weeks on end, and 
that though the sweetest water in the world, it is not, to all 
Europeans, the most healthy. 





MR. GLADSTONE AND THE HOUSE OF LORDS. 


T is difficult, it is almost impossible, for anyone who reads 
his first speech at Edinburgh to believe that the Tory 
theory of Mr. Gladstone’s personality can be quite honestly 
held. According to that theory, the Premier is a passionate 
and arbitrary man, careless of Constitutional restrictions, and 
either at heart inclined to revolutionary courses, or ready to 
embark on them rather than be defeated. In the height of a 
true crisis, amid circumstances of the most exciting kind, with 
all England hanging on his lips, with the majority of his fol- 
lowers, and, as we believe, a majority of the whole people, 
hungering for a word bidding them to be done with the 
House which has so thwarted his efforts at legislation, Mr. 
Gladstone rises to give ‘the Peers another opportunity of 
honourable retreat. He deprecates a revision of the Constitu- 
tion. He refuses to denounce*the hereditary principle. He 
relies wholly upon the merits of his cause. He will not 
look beyond the necessity of the hour, will not “ widen 
out the issue”; but contents himself by proving, through 
a chain of reasoning absolutely unanswerable, that the 
Lords are in the wrong and ought to retreat with 
dignity and honour from their unconstitutional position. The 
temptation on him to take a different line must have bee® 
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almost terrible. Mr. Gladstone, like Sir Robert Peel, disbe- 
lieves in the House of Lords. He has sat in Parliament for 
half a century ; he has throughout half that time understood 
the inmost policy of successive Governments ; he has been 
compelled to study with painful attention the action of 
the Houses; and the result has been to force upon his 
mind the conviction that “the legislative action of the 
House of Lords for the last fifty years has not been a benefit 
or a blessing to the country.” He has himself been thwarted 
by the House, as in a splendid passage of his speech he 
yeminded his audience, in his financial policy, in his policy 
for Ireland, in his policy for securing true representation to the 

ople, as few Liberal Ministers and no Tory Minister have 
been thwarted yet, and still he reasons calmly with the Lords. 
Those who best understand the temper of the majority, and 
the extent to which dislike to the legislative power of the 
Upper House has silently grown up among the people, know 
best how easily Mr, Gladstone could have “ fired the prairie, 
and have given the signal for an agitation which would have 
ended in a radical Constitutional change. The very audience 
to which he spoke—and Mr. Gladstone is sensitive to his 
audiences—was eager to provoke him to do it ; and at the 
first appearance of menace to the Lords rose to its feet in an 
enthusiasm of applause. Yet Mr. Gladstone, the passionate 
Premier, only once in the whole speech let intellectual passion 
have its swing, and that was in defence of the existing Con- 
stitution. The single thing that he denounced with 
more than argumentative fervour was an innovation. The 
right of the responsible Ministry, with the assent of 
the Sovereign, to choose the time and the occasion for 
a Dissolution is of the very essence of English polity— 
isso vital that the late Mr. W. Bagehot, in his great book 
upon the Constitution which was accepted all over Europe as 
a final authority, maintained that without it the Legislative 
machine would at once become unworkable. The Lords in the 
most revolutionary manner have clutched at this great power, 
and have insisted, not only by acts, but in words, that hence- 
forward their House, itself exempt from dissolution, shall have 
the right, without danger of any consequences to itself, of passing 
whenever it chooses a capital sentence on any House of Com- 
mons which displeases it. In treating this monstrous pre- 
tension, the Premier, no doubt, rose to passion. ‘To tamper 
with that doctrine,” he said, “ to give it the smallest counten- 
ance, to admit one jot or tittle of it, would, in my opinion, be 
treason to British liberty ; and I tell you fairly, I would far 
rather abandon my share in the Franchise Bill, and that 
which would go wi!h it, my share in political life, than for one 
moment cease to raise the loudest protest in my power against 
the introduction of this greatest innovation which, neither in 
areformed Parliament nor in an unreformed Parliament, was 
ever heard of, by a majority of the House of Lords.” This is 
not argument, this is passion; but this passion is from the 
Conservative, not the aggressive, side,—in defence of the old, 
and the usual, and the well established, and not of the unac- 
customed. Throughout, Mr. Gladstone spoke as the calm and 
experienced statesman, resolute to carry out the reform he 
deemed essential to the country, but most reluctant not only 
to propose, but even to consider, any issues involving radical 
change. THe did not deny—even his opponents would scarcely 
deny—that such issues might be opened, if the Lords con- 
tinue obstinate ; but his own desire was that they should not 
be, and that the Lords, convinced by reason, and by the 
informal plébiscite which the English people know how to 
take, should retire from a dangerous struggle in which victory 
for them is impossible, “ with dignity and honour.” 


Mr. Gladstone, in fact, throughout his speech was reasoning 
with the Lords as well as with his party and the country at 
large. Those Peers who profess to reason, and are not simply 
obeying their own dislike to every step in the progress towards 
democracy, plead three reasons for their action; and Mr. 
Gladstone takes them up one by one, examines them, and shows 
that they afford no justification for resistance to the passing of 
the Franchise Bill. The majority in the Lords say the new 
Proposal amounts to a revision of the Constitution; but 
Mr, Gladstone shows them that it is not even an in- 
novation. The Bill does not “alter the relations, or powers, 
or rights of the different orders of the State, or of the bodies 
by which the self-governing energy of the nation takes effect 
in law and in acts of government,” The suffrage adopted for 
the counties is the suffrage adopted by the Tories themselves 
for the towns, without change, except in directions, such 
as the service-franchise, which Conservatives approve. 
They might as well declare that a Ballot Bill, or a Bill 





extending the hours of polling, or a new Registration 
Act, was a revision of the Constitution, and, therefore, 
required a special assent of the legal nation. That the Bill is 
large nobody doubts, because it covers so wide an area, and 
enfranchises so many millions; but there is no new principle 
in it, no franchise, except the service-franchise, which was not 
in Lord Beaconsfield’s Bill. Household suffrage is applied in 
one district as well as another, and that is all. But, say the 
Peers, granting that, the Bill ought to be different, and we 
who, of the two Houses, are the more permanent representa- 
tive body, have a right to ask the people, who are the masters 
of both, whether they approve this imperfect Bill. ‘ Well,” 
says Mr. Gladstone, “I deny utterly that the Upper House 
is representative ;” and proves his position, not by decrying 
the hereditary principle, or by pointing to the absence of a 
mandate received from any class, but by a totally different 
method. If the Lords were representative, they would be 
usually, at least, in accord with the elected House; but they 
are not. Twelve Parliaments have been elected since the 
passing of the Reform Act of 1832, and of them all ten have 
been Liberal Parliaments,—one, that of 1841, was both Tory 
and Liberal, having altered its opinions midway; and one, 
that of 1874, was from the beginning to the end Tory. 
During ali this period the House of Lords remained Tory. How, 
then, can it be said to represent the permanent, as opposed to 
the fleeting, opinion of the country? The country, for nearly 
two generations, has been steadily Liberal, while the Peers 
have remained more steadily Tory. We cannot even conceive 
an answer to that argument; and the Peers are driven back 
upon their last defence,—that Redistribution should have 
accompanied extension of the franchise. No, says Mr. 
Gladstone, it should not. Her Majesty’s Government 
honestly believe extension a good thing in itself, though 
it will be better when Redistribution has been accom- 
plished, and they could not allow this good thing to 
be refused, because unaccompanied by another good thing 
which would have rendered the concession of the first one 
impossible. The Government knew, and the Tories knew, that 
if the two improvements were linked together, neither could 
have passed. The Government, allowing for the necessary 
business of supply, had but thirty-one nights at its disposal ; 
and, although the Franchise Bill had been drawn up after 
endless concessions to Conservative feeling, the minority 
occupied twenty-five nights in passing that one Bill. Suppose a 
Redistribution Bill had been added, with all the endless questions 
which adhere to it—questions of boundary, questions of the 
relative position of the Three Kingdoms, questions of the 
rightful position of the great centres of population—does any- 
one believe that the measure could have passed? No one 
believes it ; the proposal is hardly honest and scarcely decent, 
and had the Ministry accepted it, they would, said Mr. 
Gladstone, have been “ traitors” to the cause, They would 
have been regarded as men who played with the great 
subject, and were making capital out of proposals which 
at heart they knew were proposals in the air. Where 
is the answer to these propositions? And yet, if there 
is none, where is the excuse for the Lords, except in 
the theory that they have a right when they choose 
to call for a Dissolution ; that, as Lord Lytton put it in his 
wild harangue of Saturday, when the Houses differ, the people 
must decide, though in the process one House dies and the 
other remains alive? And that theory is not only unconstitu- 
tional, but is absolutely new. The entire argument, as a great 
Constitutional argument, is made by the Premier as lucid as a 
proposition in figures; and the man who, after reading his 
speech, does not see that to yield to the Lords is to hand 
over to them the Government of the country, and to reduce 
the Representative House to a position theoretically, as well as 
practically, secondary in the State, is unable to comprehend 
politics. Of course, he may accept that result as pleasing 
or inevitable; but then he will, we think, find himself at 
direct variance, possibly violent variance, with the people of 
England. 


MR. GLADSTONE ON THE MINISTERIAL RECORD. 


HE Householders judge Governments broadly, and with 

greater consideration for special and isolated mistakes 
than the Ten-pounders used to show, and so judging, they will, 
we believe, hold Mr. Gladstone’s defence of his Administration, 
delivered on Monday at Edinburgh, to be sufficiently satisfac- 
tory. Many of them will not be content with the Premier’s 
account of his policy in Egypt, impaired as it is by vagueness, 








and penetrated as it is with a latent feeling that British pre- 
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sence in the Nile Valley at all is a misfortune which, but for 
the errors of the previous Government, need never have 
occurred, They may think Mr. Gladstone blind to a 
splendid opportunity of doing good to the world, to 
Egypt, and to Great Britain, and too fearful of accept- 
ing responsibilities imposed on the kingdom by Providence 
or destiny. A few more, very few, will think he over-rates 
the difficulties of our task in South Africa, and treats a group 
of hard Dutch farmers, not 8,000 in number, too much as if 
they were a historic and independent people. The statement 
that we threw off the Transvaal “ as a man shakes off a snake 
which had fastened on his hand,” will shock many who think 
that the illustration is untrue; and that if it were true, the 
duty of man is to kill snakes. But the great majority will 
agree, and this is all Mr. Gladstone asks them to admit, 
that he has in the main governed wisely and well; 
that accepting power at a moment when the difficulties 
around seemed endless, he has faced them one by one, boldly 
and with success. So great is the change effected since 1880 
that it needs a review, such as Mr. Gladstone gave to his 
enthusiastic audience, to remind us how great and how 
numerous those difficulties were. Abroad, we were waging a 
senseless war in Afghanistan, though that State had originally 
done nothing to attack us, which occupied 65,000 men, and 
involved first and last an expenditure of more than twenty 
millions sterling. We had come into collision in South Africa, 
not only with the Boers of the Transvaal and the Zulus of 
Zululand, but with the whole body of the Africander popu- 
lation of the Cape—a clear majority of the white men in 
South Africa,—who, as Mr. Gladstone plainly stated, were 
ready to rise in arms if we warred their brethren down, We 
were bound in Europe by the Treaty of Berlin, which com- 
pelled us either to enfranchise certain Greek populations, still 
oppressed by the Turks, or to announce to them that in spite 
of treaties they were to be betrayed. And, finally, we were 
committed in Egypt to unknown duties, the protection of 
a Khedive whom we, by one of the most high-handed 
acts ever attempted in modern history, had— together 
with the French—imposed upon the Egyptian people. At 
home we were in presence of an Ireland ripe for agrarian 
revolt, and prepared for an agitation which in its means, 
though not in its end, was one of the most criminal of the 
century. That agitation thftatened the very existence of 
property in Ireland, and could not be met except by determined 
and long-continued military occupation—an impossibility with 
a Parliamentary Government—or by measures almost too 
radical for the temper of the English people. And for years the 
expenditure had kept on increasing, until the Treasury presented 
year by year a chronic deficit, and bills were running-up in 
India which it was certain the British taxpayer would sooner 
or later be called upon to discharge. 

Every one of these difficulties, with, perhaps, a single excep- 
tion, has been dealt with either with success, or in such a way 
that success may yet be reasonably hoped for. The financial 
trouble, to which Mr. Gladstone characteristically and wisely 
gave the first place, has been cured. In spite of unexampled 
suffering among agriculturists, and a long-continued depression 
in trade, thirty-three millions of Debt have been paid off; the 
deficit has been converted into a surplus; the grand windfall, the 
expiration of the Terminable Annuities, has been reserved to pay 
off future Debt; and the credit of the State has been raised, until 
a project to convert the Three per Cents. into Two-and-a-Half 
per Cents. has been accepted by the Money-market as reason- 
able and effective. And all this has been accomplished with- 
out increase of taxation, and after a long-demanded, but risky, 
change of the Malt-tax—one of the old “ sheet-anchors” of 
finance—into a duty on beer, The agrarian revolt in Ireland 
has been stifled by a measure which, whatever its other de- 
fects, has at least this grand merit, that it has made the 
peasantry, who in Ireland are the people, feel secure, so secure 
that they do not think it worth while to make any personal 
sacrifice to become freeholders. The great criminal com- 
bination for terrorism has been broken up; and while during 
last year there was no agrarian murder, the Law, which 
seemed about to perish in Ireland, has, in all departments of 
life, recovered its ascendancy. Abroad, the Afghan War 
has been ended with full military credit; and a native 
ruler, himself the most “ legitimate ” of all candidates, governs 
the kingdom as well and as strongly as it has ever been 
governed, accepts the British advice on questions so delicate 
as the fixing of his Northern boundary, and is no more of a 
Russian Agent than any Prince within our own dominions. 
Expenditure in Afghanistan, except in the shape of a small 








subvention, has ceased, and the invading and watching foreg 
of 65,000 men has been reduced to 25,000. Above all, the 
barrier of the Suleiman, which, as Mr. Gladstone said, i 
seemed probable that we should sweep away with our Own 
hands—the mighty wall 14,000 ft. high, which divides and 
protects India from Central Asia—has been restored to itg 
position. The Greek clauses of the Treaty of Berlin 
have, after an effort the extent of which is scarcely 
yet understood, been so far carried out that the Greeks 
are content to wait, and there is peace in Eastern 
Europe; while at the Cape, if there has not been much 
success, there is at least no war. True peace in that un. 
happy region there can never be, until the white and the 
dark races have accepted once for all some modus vivendj 
tolerable to both. In Egypt alone nothing is settled, but then 
also nothing is finished, and nothing has escaped the power 
of the British Government to settle as it pleases, That 
Government, more perhaps than at any recent period in its 
history, has regained its freedom of action and the confidence 
of Europe, and to-day sends 14,000 men to Egypt without a 
remonstrance from any capital. The trust placed by the world 
in the seli-denying promises of the Ministry is, in fact, 
complete. 

We have said that the Householders will be satisfied, but in 
truth they knew the facts before and are satisfied already, 
There is nothing whatever in Lowland Scotchmen to differ. 
entiate them from ordinary Englishmen, except a keener in- 
terest in politics, and greater watchfulness of public men, and 
they are as enthusiastic for the Premier as they were in 1880, 
He moves through Scotland as the people’s king. In Edin- 
burgh there were 50,000 applications for admission to a hall 
which will only hold five thousand, and fourteen thousand work. 
men attended the third day’s gathering in the Waverley Market 
and almost overtaxed even Mr. Gladstone’s voice. At every 
meeting opinion has been unanimous, and the Premier’s sub- 
sequent journey to Invercauld has been a triumphal progress, 
the people swarming up to the stations merely to see and cheer 
him. If a dissolution were ordered to-morrow, his majority in 
Scotland would be as great as ever, or possibly greater ; for in 
Scotland the feeling against the Lords is even stronger than 
in the South. It would be the same in the North 
of England, in Wales, and, as we believe, in every part 
of London except the City. The truth is, it is Society 
which is dissatisfied with Mr. Gladstone, and not the 
people. They care little about Egypt; they see that 
he governs successfully in all internal affairs, and they 
recognise much more fully than Tories imagine that the failure 
to legislate is due exclusively to the obstruction organised by 
the Tory Extremists, and fostered and approved by the Tory 
leaders, who have not the self-control to help on domestic 
legislation, and make the most of their foreign case. There 
has been no serious change of opinion since 1880, or rather, 
there has been one. The people are now convinced that they 
must support Mr. Gladstone, or hand over the ultimate govern- 
ment of the kingdom and their own future rights to a per- 
manent and incurable majority of Tory Peers, who will let 
the representatives play at law-making till they do something 
important, and then will send them home with contempt to 
their constituents. 





M. FERRY’S REAL DIFFICULTY. 


{ ENERAL CAMPENON’S recent admissions, if they are 
correctly reported, show that the trying moment for M. 

Ferry is rapidly approaching. A very few days may severely 
test both his political nerve and his ascendancy over his 
countrymen. Hitherto his policy in Asia, by which he fully 
admits that he must stand or fall, has been moderately suc- 
cessful, and has looked more successful than it is. The object 
of that policy is a great one, larger than is quite understood in 
England, where its true meaning is concealed by a misconcep- 
tion of the word “colonial.” M. Ferry is not seeking to found 
any “colony” in Asia. He knows at least as well as his 
English critics that Frenchmen dislike emigration, that France 
has no working population to spare, that the middle-class 
Frenchman seeks any career in preference to a struggle with the 
jungle or the prairie, and that if he conquers half a continent, 
its carrying-trade will fall to Englishmen and Germans. 
Even if it were not so, M. Ferry is a fairly cultivated 
man, and is about as unlikely to select fully-populated tropical 
deltas for experiments in colonisation as any English Secretary 
for the Colonies. He is animated by a very different and in 
one way much larger ambition,—to conquer, if he can, an India 
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for France. Like all Continental statesmen, he overrates the 
value of India to Great Britain, and hopes to acquire for 
France a similar tropical empire, with industrious millions 
already settled, cultivations already flourishing, and wide plains 
qhere French planters, with their capacity for organising agri- 
cultural labour, may acquire rapid fortunes. His project is 
to conquer Indo-China—that is, French Cochin-China, Anam, 
Tonquin, Cambodia, Siam, and Hainan—and so form a vast 
dependent empire, covering in the aggregate about 500,000 
square miles of the most fertile soil, with a coast line of a 
thousand miles, pierced in all directions by navigable rivers, 
and inhabited by 30,000,000 of industrious, unwarlike, and, 
on the whole, teachable people, who, whether they submit to 
be governed by planters or not—and they will submit—will 
pay millions of revenue, support a strong Asiatic army, and 
rovide posts for thousands of French functionaries. This 
design he has pursued with great skill, great unscrupulousness, 
and a large measure of success. In the short space of two 
years he has so far advanced that he has acquired, besides the 
sovereignty of French Cochin-China, which he inherited from 
the Empire, full rights of control in Anam ; has occupied and 
partially pacified Tonquin ; has annexed Cambodia ; has started 
claims in pursuit of which he could at any moment occupy 
Bangkok, the nerve-centre of Siam; and has so isolated 
Hainan that he has only to land troops to take complete 
possession of that grand island. He has, in addition, 
obtained coal-mines at Kelung, which will make him inde- 
pendent of foreign supplies. He is as near to the conquest of 
Indo-China as ever Dupleix was to the conquest of Southern 
India; and if his countrymen were like him, or would even 
follow him steadily, we do not doubt that within ten years 
France would be in possession of a great and potentially rich 
Oriental Empire, as well worth having as Bengal Proper, 
where we English also live as soldiers, functionaries, traders, 
and planters, and not as Colonists in the proper sense. 
Fortunately, or unfortunately for the world, M. Ferry has a 
dangerous, it may be an insuperable, obstacle in his way, and 
that is the character of his people. They are bold and 
ambitious, desirous of empire, and eager beyond measure 
for quickly-made fortunes; but they will not sacrifice 
their money and their children steadily for years for 
an object which they cannot see, and which may interfere 
with the successful pursuit of objects underneath their eyes, 
If they would, all difficulties would be practically over; for 
there is only one obstacle other than the French nature worth 
considering, and that would, by September, 1885, be swept 
out of the way. That obstacle is China, and, if France were 
resolyed, China would, in a few months, be compelled to make 
peace. The whole teaching of recent events in Asia goes to 
prove that the power of Pekin has lately been exaggerated,— 
that the efforts made by her statesmen to provide a mobile 
army have been only partially successful, that her soldiers will 
not stand up to artillery in the open, that her forts cannot 
resist European ships, and that her Fleet is of no account. 
Consequently, if France is willing to expend about as 
much money as we wasted in Afghanistan, and 50,000 
soldiers of the Line, France can occupy Pekin and dictate 
a peace which will leave her in peaceful possession of Indo- 
China, There is no native resisting force in all the kingdoms 
which M. Ferry desires that could offer embarrassing resist- 
ance. The Indo-Chinese, a few mountaineers excepted, are 
not in themselves warriors ; and though they may give trouble 
here and there, and perhaps worry the departments seriously 
by the systematic poisoning of unpopular individuals—a 
method of assassination which already harasses French ad- 
ministration in Hué—they will only fight hard when they 
think themselves supported by China, to them the greatest 
Empire in the world. It is China alone which is in the way 
of the great project, and the French, if they please, can defeat 
China ; but then, will the French please? M. Ferry evidently 
thinks they will not, refuses to summon the Chambers, and 
Strains every nerve to frighten Pekin into submission without 
actually landing an invading army. He is destroying the 
Chinese fleet, seizing the Chinese coal-mines, and battering 
down Chinese forts and arsenals, all in the hope that the 
Peace Party in Pekin may ultimately prevail, and that he may 
get his way without calling upon France for a great effort. 
We do not think he will succeed. It is impossible for any 
European to understand fully the interaction of the parties at 
ekin, where a Ministry may be crushed by a memorial 
from a bold Censor, and difficult to feel certain as to the 
Pei of insurrection ; but the known facts are not in 
avour of Chinese submission, The bombardment of Foochow 








has aroused nothing but anger at Pekin, and the populace are 
represented as eager for continued war. The dynasty would 
suffer greatly by consenting to yield territory to the threats of 
a single Power ; the Chinese statesmen have never appeared to 
care for attacks upon the outposts, or for the loss of Customs 
duties; and the Government has the means of attacking 
France by land—a privilege not enjoyed in any former war 
with France or England. It can, if time is granted, pour 
troops in large numbers into Tonquin, and continue pouring 
them; it has despatched General Tso to the South, with 
orders to attempt that enterprise, and with, it is believed, 
60,000 well-armed troops who are slowly marching to 
Bacninh. As General Tso has hitherto never failed, 
it is hardly possible that until he is defeated Pekin should 
yield; and if it does not yield, M. Ferry has but two 
courses to pursue. He may seize Hainan and defend Tonquin 
against the advancing multitudes, or he may march upon the 
capital. Either of those courses will, however, demand the 
support of the Chambers, which must sanction a large vote of 
money, and a dangerous dislocation of the ‘ Continental 
Army” of France. The “Colonial Army” certainly cannot 
take Pekin, and almost as certainly cannot defend Tonquin 
against a persistent attack. The force of 18,000 men, of which 
that army consists, is already overtaxed with its work in Tunis, 
Madagascar, and Anam ; its ranks grow thinner every week from 
disease ; and General Millot is believed to have demanded rein- 
forcements in terms which have led to his honourable recall. At 
the same time, General Campenon, Minister of War, is reported 
to have stated positively that he can only send 6,000 men from 
the Continental Army without dislocating its organisation to 
such a degree that, if France were attacked, her Army could 
not be mobilised with sufficient speed. That is quite possible, 
as the men sent abroad cannot be first-year’s men, or they 
would die too quickly, and cannot be third-year’s men, or their 
time might expire while still engaged, and the statement 
virtually amounts to this. The Chamber must either consent to 
run a grave risk, and part with a whole Corps d’Armée, held 
necessary for the defence of T'rance, or call out the Reserves 
with no invasion in prospect, or refuse to sanction M. Ferry’s 
schemes,—that is, abandon Tonquin. To the first proposal 
it is said General Campenon declares he will not listen; the 
second is practically impossible; and the third cannot be 
earried out by M. Ferry. It is possible, of course, that the 
Premier, with his decision and his success, may supersede 
General Campenon, and then persuade the Chamber into a 
great vote ; but it is more likely that the majority will refuse 
assent. The Deputies are able to say that they have voted 
hitherto in reliance on M. Ferry’s declaration that there 
would be no war with China; the peasants are sure 
to be aroused by the proposal, and the Army, however 
weary of inaction, is not in favour of war in regions 
where, as the soldiers well know, the losses in hos- 
pital and through invaliding will far exceed any to be 
suffered in the field. It is useless to predict, and we acknow- 
ledge fully that M. Ferry is a man of unusual energy and 
resource ; but still, we suspect that the Premier, like Dupleix, 
like Lally, like Labourdonnais, like Maximilian of Mexico, may 
find himself deserted at the eleventh hour, his employers 
being unwilling to endure the continuous sacrifices necessary 
in order to succeed. That has been the history of France in 
Asia, and a nation rarely departs from the line chalked-out 
for it by its own qualities. Frenchmen in business can be the 
most persistent of mankind; but of all peoples, they are 
anxious for quick and large returns, 





CHOLERA IN ITALY. 


TALY at this moment presents a spectacle which, in modern 
times at least, is altogether unexampled. We seem to be 
taken back to the Middle Ages, when the only method of deal- 
ing with a pest was to stamp it out more ruthlessly and 
savagely than it was ever proposed in this country, even by 
the most excited of agriculturists, to stamp out the cattle- 
plague—when, as once happened in Savoy, the peasants were 
forbidden, under pain of death, to venture beyond the 
boundaries of their villages, and soldiers were sent out to 
patrol the country and to slay without pity every human being 
who failed to conform to the command. In the present 
temper of the Italian people, even so murderous a measure as 
this would hardly be deemed too stringent. It is now clear 


that the regulations enforced by the Government on the frontier 
and at the ports—regulations which, though their futility 
has been abundantly demonstrated, are still maintained —were 
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demanded by a popular feeling which there was no gainsaying. 
On no other supposition can the establishment of a cholera guard 
on the High Alps, above the snow-line (whither no man with 
microbes in his entrails could possibly climb), and of a triple 
line of sentinels on the frontier of Canton Tessin, be explained. 
For whatever we may think of the Italian people, the Italian 
Government, at least, has not lost its senses ; and if it were not 
done under pressure, the attempt to protect a cholera-infected 
country from infection by a non-contaminated neighbour (for 
Switzerland as yet is free from the pest) would be an act of 
utter and incredible folly. The scenes that are daily taking 
place, moreover, show that the populace of the Peninsula are 
frantic with fear—the fear that knows neither reason nor pity. 
Several cases have occurred of individuals committing suicide 
to save themselves from cholera, and it must be admitted that 
no prophylactic could be more radical or unerring. Trains 
coming from places supposed to be infected are stoned by the 
peasantry; ships are fired at as they pass the coast; 
the Companies in many instances have been compelled 
to suspend the service, and carriages in which cholera- 
patients have travelled are burnt. Spezia is beset by a cordon 
of soldiers, and an unlucky Englishman who is immured there 
writes :—* There is no getting out of the place without a bullet 
in your skin.” Houses are placed under an interdict, and 
the unfortunate inmates compelled to supply all their 
wants, and communicate with the outer world, through 
the intermediary of the guards who watch them night and 
day. In Naples it is becoming dangerous to look ill, or 
assume an unusual attitude. The gendarmes are continually 
on the look-out for cas? sospetti, and walk off to the hospitals 
anybody who seems a likely subject for cholera. The corre- 
spondent of a Swiss paper, writing from Naples, relates that a 
few days ago a gendarme, observing a workman leaning 
against a wall “in a manner not unusual in the South of 
Italy,” believed that he had detected a caso sospetto, and was 
forcibly taking it to the hospital, when the victim was rescued 
by the crowd whom his cries brought to his help; for, next 
to an ordinary Italian’s fear of the cholera, is his dread of the 
doctors. Of the hatred and horror entertained for them by 
the masses, the same correspondent gives a curious instance. 
A man of the name of Cervinara, in whom suspicious symp- 
toms had been detected, was carried off by force to the Conoc- 
chia Infirmary, whereupon his adoptive father and two 
of his friends formed a project for delivering him from 
what they deemed certain death. Armed with daggers and 
revolvers, they went late at night to the door of the 
infirmary, and asked to be let in. When their request 
was refused, they said they had brought a cholera patient ; and 
one of them, called Flerrero, undertook to play the part of 
sick man. The stratagem succeeded ; the door was opened 
and the two men entered, supporting the third. Once 
inside they drew their revolvers, and made the attendants 
conduct them to the ward where lay Cervinara. On their 
way thither they met the chaplain, whom taking for one of 
the doctors, they seized by the throat, and would probably 
have either strangled or half killed, if an inspector and two 
gendarmes had not arrived in time to prevent the catastrophe 
and arrest the madmen. They thought the doctors were 
poisoning their kinsman (who has since died), in order the 
more quickly to get rid of him ; and ideas of this sort prevail 
so widely, that during the last few days physicians, while visit- 
ing patients in the poorer parts of Naples, have been set upon 
by crowds of enraged women, and in one or two instances the 
police have had great difficulty in saving them from de- 
struction. Another superstition is that the country is infested 
by malignant wretches who go about scattering the “ poison 
of cholera.” At Cassamicciola a party of four foreigners, 
while walking among the ruins, were attacked by the 
peasants of the neighbourhood, who took them for poisoners, 
and so roughly handled them, that if it had not been for the 
prompt intervention of some Carabineers they would almost 
certainly have been killed. 

Incidents like these show us in a truly startling fashion 
how skin-deep is a good deal of our civilisation. Science, and 
knowledge, and material improvement, have made greater 
progress during the last hundred years than they made in the 
previous five hundred; but there exist in Europe whole popu- 
lations who are as credulous, as ignorant, and as superstitious 
as if Watt and Faraday had not been born, and railways, 
telegraphs, telephones, and anzsthetics had not been invented. 
But ignorance alone is not enough to explain the senseless 
terror which the mere name of cholera spreads among some 
Southern peoples. Italians cannot be more ignorant than 





Turks and Arabs, yet fear of the pest never deprives Turks 
and Arabs of their manhood and their senses, During th 
Crimean War, when cholera was raging among the Bashi. 
Bazouks in our service, it was almost impossible to pe ‘ 
them to accept medical help. They hid their suffer; 
with heroic fortitude, and when nature could bear no more, |y 
down and died without a murmur or a cry. Neither can rel 
gion be assigned as the cause—the Swiss of the primitirg 
Cantons are Catholics, and they show no fear; nor race—the 
people of Canton Tessin are of Italian blood, yet, though the 
cholera is at their doors, they do not lose their presence of 
mind. No more can the phenomenon be accounted for b 
imputing to the Italians a lack of physical courage, The gh 
Gothard Tunnel was not made by cowards; and when German and 
Swiss workmen shrank from the dangers and toils of that earthly 
inferno, the task was undertaken and completed by people 
from Lombardy and Piedmont, and to the memory of thos 
who fell a suitable monument has been raised by the grateful 
Company. 

The panic, like most other vagaries of human nature, arises 
from a variety of causes. First and foremost is the emotional 
character of the Italian people. They have strong imagina. 
tions and artistic minds; they delight in music, flowers, and 
pictures, love life passionately, and are extremely sensitive to 
outward impressions. Cholera is a hideous thing. It not only 
kills people, but kills them suddenly; yet not so suddenly that 
they do not suffer pain, which to people of the sunny 
South must be simply appalling. Then it is greatly to be 
feared that their religion does not help them much, The 
Catholicism of Naples is a very different thing from the 
Catholicism of Uri and Appenzel. The Neapolitans put their 
trust in saints, processions, and miracles—probably, too, in 
old heathen practices forbidden by the Church—and when 
their fetishes fail, then they are at their wits’-end, and attri. 
bute their trouble to malign influences,—witches, wicked 
doctors, and mysterious poisoners of air and water. For many 
generations, moreover, a great part of the Italian commonalt 
were designedly kept in ignorance and treated like children, 
and like children they behave. Very few of them can read; 
they know nothing but what they are told, and swallow eagerly 
every idle rumour and impossible story. That a people, at 
once so excitable, so imaginative, and so ignorant, should be 
driven wild by the approach of a danger in whose presence 
all feel helpless, and from which many believe that there is 
hardly a hope of escape, is perfectly natural, and lies in the 
very nature of things. It has all happened before, the differ- 
ence being that whereas in former times news travelled slowly, 
panics are now spread swiftly by the very means which bring 
them swiftly to our knowledge. 

As for the instructed classes in Italy, it would seem from 
most accounts that, with few exceptions, they are doing their 
duty nobly. The statement that several doctors had run 
away from Spezia is absolutely contradicted. They remain at 
their posts, the apothecaries keep their stores open night and day, 
and a great number of the inhabitants have volunteered to make 
house to house visitation, guard the streets, and carry the sick, 
It is greatly to be regretted that the Government have not the 
moral courage to discontinue the precautions which, as all 
must now know, are worse than useless, Experience has 
fully proved that cholera cannot be kept out of a country by 
sanitary cordons; and the maintenance of quarantine on the 
Swiss frontier is as absurd and useless as the isolation of Spezia 
and other places is cruel and unwise. The first effect of a cordon 
is to raise the price of provisions, the next to deprive people of 
work, and so create an artificial scarcity, than which nothing 
could be more favourable to the extension of the pest. The 
hindrance to business, moreover, and the loss entailed on the 
country by these puerile precautions, are beyond computation; 
and if, as there is too much reason to fear, the epidemic 
should spread, they must needs be abandoned. It is im- 
possible to place a whole country under a sanitary interdict; 
and the Italian Government, by adopting fussy regulations, 
aggravate the panic which it is their duty, as it is doubtless 
their wish, to allay. 





THE UNPRECEDENTED PRICE OF WHEAT, 


OR the week ended on Saturday last, the official average 
price of wheat was 35s. 1d. per quarter. This is the 
lowest weekly average recorded since official returns have been 
made. In one week of 1835 the price was as low as 36s. 84, 
and for the week ended October 11th, 1851, it was 35s. 6d. 
These are the nearest approaches to the very low averages of 
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last week and the week before. It is almost certain that the 
eat’s average price for 1884 will be the lowest on record, as 
it has not been up to 40s. for a single week during the year, 
—a steadiness at very low prices unique in the history of the 
wheat trade. For the week ended January 5th, the average 
rice was 39s., which is the highest average for any week in 
the year, so far; and from that price to 35s. 1d. is the 
whole range of the weekly averages up to last Saturday. The 
rices officially recorded are a little lower than those actually 
realised in the market, because, under the new Corn Returns 
Act, the weight fixed for a bushel of wheat is 601b., and all 
returns have to be computed on that basis. Now, 60 1b. per 
bushel is a very fair average weight for English wheat in the 
generality of seasons; but it happens that since the new Act 
has come into operation—that is, since January Ist, 1883— 
English wheat has been exceptionally heavy, because dry and 
sound. Last year’s wheat was of splendid quality, often 
weighing from 64lb. to 65lb. per bushel, natural weight; 
and this year’s crop appears to be quite as_ heavy, 
the grain being perfectly dry. Now, returns of a number 
of quarters of wheat sold at, say, 36s. per quarter, the 
natural weight of the measured bushel being 64 1b, have to 
be commuted into the equivalent at 60 1b. per bushel, and this, 
of course, reduces the price. On the other hand, it is to be 
borne in mind that re-sales, and therefore rail expenses and 
merchants’ profits, are included in the returns ; also that inferior 
qualities of grain are commonly used on the farm, and so never 
get included in the corn returns. The official average prices, 
then, are apt to exceed rather than fall below the average 
rices actually received by growers. 
' Turning from official averages to market quotations, we see 
that London prices for white wheat last Monday were 35s. to 
$8s., and for red wheat 32s. to 35s, The bulk of the 
English crop is red wheat, and in country markets good sound 
grain has been sold at 30s, while excellent wheat, weighing 
64 1b. to the bushel, has been “given away,” as the sellers 
think, at 32s. per quarter. No wonder that the farmers are 
aghast at such prices, No living man among them has ever 
before sold sound, dry English wheat at such a price, which is 
only about half the amount that a few years ago was said to 
be essential to profitable wheat-cultivation in this country. 
Lately, farmers have become more modest in their reckonings, 
and most of them would be glad to grow wheat at 50s. a quarter. 
At 40s. nine out of ten would declare that wheat-growing 
cannot possibly pay, while not a single man among them 
would profess to be able to grow the cereal at 30s. without a 
heavy loss, Not many farmers have sold at 30s. at present, 
but we fear that a great many will have to accept that ora 
lower price before the end of the year, as the world’s wheat 
crop is undoubtedly much in excess cf a year’s consumption. 
Our own crop has been estimated by good authorities at about 
thirty bushels an acre. The area of land under wheat this 
year was 2,676,477 acres in Great Britain, and 69,008 acres 
in Ireland. Allowing 5,000 acres for the Isle of Man and the 
Channel Islands, we get a total of 2,750,485 acres, which, at 
thirty bushels an acre, would yield 10,314,320 quarters as the 
gtoss wheat crop of the United Kingdom. The results of 
thrashings have disposed some authorities to estimate the 
average yield at less than 50 bushels per acre ; but the lowest 
estimate yet published puts the gross crop at 10,000,000 
quarters, deducts 1,000,000 quarters for seed and other uses 
on the farm, and reckons 9,000,000 quarters as the quantity 
available for human consumption. Upon this reckoning, we 
should require to import 16,000,000 quarters, to make up the 
25,000,000 quarters which represents a year’s consumption for 
the United Kingdom. ‘That is a much smaller quantity than 
we have imported during the last ten years, when the 
crops of the great exporting countries were not nearly so 
good as they are this year. The Report on the harvests 
of the Northern Hemisphere, just issued by M. Estienne, 
of Marseilles, represents the wheat crop as good or fair 
im every exporting country, and so good in most of the 
other countries that those accustomed to import wheat will 
Tequire very little, if any, during the cereal year just begun. 
There will, therefore, be scarcely any competition for the 
large North-American surplus, the extra produce of the 
Argentine Republic and Australasia, the accumulated stocks 
of old wheat in Russia, an Indian surplus quite equal to 
that of last year, and smaller quantities in other exporting 
Countries, such as Persia, Egypt, and Chili. New York specu- 
lators talk of holding wheat, but it is an idle delusion, All 
attempts to “corner” the trade hitherto have conspicuously 
failed, and there never was so little chance of success as there 





is this year. Recent rainy weather, both here and in the 
United States, has checked the downfall in pricss temporarily ; 
but, with fine weather, the home crop, all quite fit to be 
thrashed, will be poured into the markets, and the downward 
progress will again go on. At least, in view of all the circum- 
stances named above, it seems impossible to hold any other ex- 
pectation. It is said that there is “no bottom to the wheat trade” 
now ; and it would be difficult to name a price which must be the 
minimum, unless farmers, here and in the United States, should 
take to feeding their cattle with wheat on an extensive scale. 
There is no feeding-stuff so cheap as wheat at 30s. a quarter, 
weighing thirty-six stones. The same weight of maise would 
be very little less money, while common cotton-cake is only 
5s. per ton less. Unfortunately, the Agricultural Holdings 
Act does not allow a tenant any claim to compensation for 
corn of his own growth fed on the farm, and this is a great 
disadvantage. If farmers take to feeding their live-stock on 
wheat to a large extent, they will require to go through the 
farce of selling to each other. With a little care, wheat-meal 
may be given to all kinds of farm-stock, mixed with chaff 
and other food. 

A few years ago, it was correctly stated that since the repeal 
of the Corn-laws the average price of wheat had been only 
about 8s. a quarter less than that of a corresponding period of 
Protection ; but this is no longer true. At the end of 1883, 
thirty-seven years had passed since the year of repeal ; leaving 
the transition year, 1846, out of the reckoning, we find that 
for the whole of thirty-seven years before it the average price 
of wheat was 68s. 04d. per quarter, while for the thirty-seven 
years after 1846 the average price was 51s. 53d. During the 
former period the fluctuation in yearly average prices was 
from 39s. 4d. to 126s. 6d. ; during the latter, from 38s. 6d. to 
72s. 5d. Since 1877 no year’s average price has reached 50s., 
the highest being 463. 5d., in 1878. The principal cereal is 
now grown in so many different climates, and harvested at 
such different periods of the year, that a serious scarcity, such 
as would produce high prices, is almost beyond the bounds 
of possibility—at least, for many years to come—supposing 
the present area of the crop to be maintained. 

Up to the present time it has not been a question 
whether the wheat-area of the world will be maintained, 
but to what extent it will be increased. It is only re- 
cently that India and the Argentine Republic have become 
exporting countries to a large extent. And it has been pro- 
posed to increase wheat-production in India very largely by 
making new railways, and charging low rates of transit. The 
North-West of Canada is another new wheat: country, and only 
the other day we were assured that the resources of Mexico, 
if properly developed, would enable her to feed half the world 
with wheat. But how will this rage for wheat-growing be 
affected if the average price in our own country goes down to 
30s. a quarter? We take it that the ryots of India can grow 
wheat at a lower price than any other cultivators in the world ; 
but can they grow it to sell here at 30s. a quarter? When 
giving evidence before the Select Committee on Indian 
Railways in June last, Dr. Hunter stated, as the result 
of careful inquiries, that the ryots would extend the area 
of wheat cultivation if they received 16s, to 18s. per quarter ; 
but he went on to point out that 18s. in the interior of India 
meant 22s, at Jubbulpore and 41s. in London. Now, the 
quotations for Indian wheat last Monday were 29s, to 36s., 
and if the average price should go down to 30s., they will be 
5s. lower. At such prices as are indicated by this possible 
reduction, we doubt whether the present area of wheat culti- 
vation in India would be maintained, even if the utmost 
facilities for transport were afforded. 

After citing this Indian example, we might, perhaps, leave 
the discussion of the question, and conclude that wheat 
cannot be grown anywhere to sell here at 930s. a 
quarter; but let us turn for a moment tc the United 
States and our Colonies, and see what evidence can be 
readily offered with respect to their ability to produce wheat 
under such conditions. In New York, on Tuesday last, red 
winter-wheat was selling at 30s. 6d. a quarter, relatively a 
higher price than was current in London; but New York 
prices are almost purely speculative, and no American grower 
can command anything like 30s. 6d. a quarter for his wheat. 
A fortnight earlier, when prices were higher, a writer in 
Bradstreet’s (New York) stated that, at the prices fixed by the 
Minneapolis Milling Association, the farmers of Minnesota and 
Dacota obtain only “from 52 cents upwards, according to 
grade,” for their wheat; that is to say, 17s. 4d. a quarter for 
ordinary wheat, and a little more for the best qualities. At 
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about the same date, a Kansas farmer stated that in his dis- 
trict wheat was selling at a price equivalent to 20s. a 
quarter, and since then a decline of 5s. has taken place 
here, and probably there also. Now, the average yield 
of wheat in the three States just named, one year with 
another, would be less than two quarters anacre. Even at 20s., 
which would be much more than 30s. in London, can it for a 
moment be supposed that wheat-growing would be profitable ? 
The Kansas farmer referred to declared that his neighbours 
had concluded that they could not grow wheat at the price ; 
and that, in his own county at any rate, not much more than 
half last year’s area would be sown. According to the 
Washington Agricultural Department, the acreage of winter- 
wheat sown last autumn was less than that of the previous 
year, though more withstood the winter; and anyone 
who will take the trouble to compare the prices of any 
sunimer with the area of wheat sown in the United States in 
the following autumn, will find that there has been a very 
close correspondence between price and proportion of increase 
in area during the many years of extending wheat-cultivation. 
Even if prices should not go lower than they are at present 
it will not be surprising to see a considerable diminution in 
the wheat acreage of the United States next year. In Australia 
and New Zealand the question of growing less wheat was 
under discussion before prices were as low as they are now, 
and it is likely that a further decline would lead farmers in 
these colonies to grow only for home consumption, 

In the United Kingdom, it is scarcely necessary to state, the 
cultivation of wheat has been gradually declining for several 
years, although prices have seldom approached the present low 
standard. Everyone was surprised at the smallness of the 
wheat acreage disclosed by the publication of the summary of 
the Agricultural Returns, the autumn of 1883 having been 
exceptionally favourable to sowing. As the average price of 
wheat is 8s. 1d. less than it was at this time last year, a con- 
siderable further decline in the acreage may be expected. We 
cannot now stop to inquire what our farmers will grow instead 
of wheat, and our object is rather to show that extremely low 
prices for the current cereal year may prove to be ultimately 
advantageous to them by checking the ardour of foreign culti- 
vators to flood our markets with wheat. Nothing short of 
what we may term panic prices would suffice for the purpose. 
That such prices will prevail during the autumn and winter 
there seems very little room to doubt; it remains to be seen 
what the results will be. 





THE NEW EDUCATION BILL IN BELGIUM. 


HE Belgian Ministers would probably have preferred to 
leave the Education Law of their predecessors untouched. 
They represent the moderate section of the Catholic Party, 
and they are, no doubt, quite alive to the danger of provoking 
reprisals whenever the Liberals are again in office. In this 
case, however, they had really no choice. The educational 
policy of the late Government was one of the main reasons 
why they had become unpopular, and to allow it to remain in 
force would have been to ask the Catholic electors to forego 
that fruit of their victory on which they set most value. The 
Education Law of 1879 was above all things a law of central- 
isation. It took education out of the hands of the Communes, 
partly by imposing on them the obligation of maintaining a 
Secular school, even though there might not be a single parent 
willing to send his child to it, and partly by investing the State 
with the appointment and dismissal of the teachers. State 
schools were compulsorily set up in every parish, and ample 
security was taken that the teaching given in all of them should 
in all respects conform to the views favoured by the Govern- 
ment. Thus Catholic ratepayers found themselves under a 
double disability. If they declined to send their children to 
the State school, they were equally obliged to pay for it; and 
if, in default of any other, they did send their children there, 
they had no voice in the education given in it. It may be 
thought that in these respects they were no worse off than 
many English ratepayers. Here, just as much as in Belgium, 
the complaint is made that the subscribers to Voluntary schools 
have to pay twice over—once for the Voluntary school, which 
they like, and once for the Board school, which they do not 
like. There is a material difference, however, between the 
two cases. In England, School Boards are not forced upon 
a parish which has otherwise provided for the education of its 
children, There may be technical differences as to what con- 


stitutes such provision, or as to the time by which it must be 
forthcoming, but as a rule a Board school is not set down next 





door to a Voluntary school which contains ample accommodation 
for all the children of school age in the parish. The choigg 
of the teachers, again, and—within certain limits—the dete. 
mination of the teaching, is absolutely left to the Schog 
Board, which is tantamount to saying that it is absolutely lef, 
to the ratepayers. The Belgian Law of 1879, on the othe 
hand, embodied the ideal system of the Secularists, It place 
elementary education under the feet of a party which was 
pledged to discourage religious teaching by every means jp 
its power. 

The Bill which has just passed the Belgian Chamber of 
Deputies does not simply repeal the Law of 1879 and rm 
enact the Law of 1842. Under the latter, the Catholic 
religion was necessarily taught in every Communal school, 
except where the school was attached to some other Confession, 
The new law allows each Commune to use its discretion on thi 
point. It may teach any religion it chooses, or it may teach none, 
If it teaches a religion, it must do so under the protection of g 
conscience clause, provided that the parents who wish to withdray 
their children from the religious lesson are less than twenty, 
Where they amount to twenty, they may then demand that 
one or more special classes be organised for their children, 
Thus the Secularist conscience is doubly protected—by the con. 
science clause when the Secularists are few, by the obligation laid 
on the Commune to give them separate classes when they are 
many. These two provisions will equally apply to the more 
rare cases in which a Commune contains a minority of Pro. 
testants. The Catholic conscience has the same protection 
accorded to it in a somewhat different way. Where the 
Catholic parents are twenty in number, they can, if a Com 
mune refuses to allow the Catholic religion to be taught in its 
school, set up a Voluntary school for themselves, and call u 
the Government to subsidise it. No Commune will be bound to 
establish a school of its own, unless twenty fathers insist on 
its creation. If they do not insist on it, the Commune may 
provide for the children by subsidising a Voluntary school. In 
this way, all that the Secularist Party can reasonably claim is 
amply secured to them. Wherever there is even a small 
minority of them in a Commune, they can insist on a Com- 
munal school being set up for their exclusive use ; and if in 
this Communal school religious instruction is given, they can 
insist on special classes being organised for their children, 
The only change is that when all the inhabitants of a Com. 
mune are Catholics, as is constantly the case in rural Belgium, 
and all wish to send their children to the Catholic school, 
the Commune will no longer be forced to maintain a 
Secular school which no one desires to use. No Volun- 
tary school can be subsidised, unless it consents to admit 
State inspection, to take the children of indigent parents 
without payment, and to give the minimum of instruction 
prescribed by the law. This minimum includes, besides the 
three R’s, the elements of French, Flemish, or German, accord- 
ing to the language spoken in the district, geography, and 
Belgian history, together with, for boys, gymnastics, and, for 
girls, needlework. 

The teachers will be appointed by the Communal Council, 
but a teacher cannot be dismissed, except with the consent of 
the authorities of the Province, both the Council and the 
teacher having a right of appeal from these authorities to the 
King. The teachers must have the diploma of a training 
college, or be certificated by an Examining Board nominated 
by the Government. It would have been wiser, we think, 
if there had been no exception to this rule. Permission 8 
given, however, to any Commune to appoint, with the consent 
of the Government, an uncertificated teacher. No doubt cases 
occasionally arise in which this exemption is convenient alike 
for the Commune and for the children. A teacher may be 
able to point to a long career of practical success, and 
yet be too old to be willing to offer himself for examination, 
especially if, as will be almost certainly the case, he is 4 
member of a religious congregation. And if the permission 
sparingly given, and only after careful inquiry into his ante 
cedents, it may in practice work well. But it is plainly capable 
of abuse, because the Government might conceivably give the 
necessary provision without any inquiry at all, and so flood the 
country schools with cheap teachers of an inferior quality. 
There is not much probability that this will happen, inasmu 
as the Minister of Education will be far too much alive to the 
criticism which appointments of this kind would inevitably 
provoke. But the mere existence of such a permissidl 
has furnished the enemies of the Bill with a colourable 
ground on which to rest their opposition to it. 
second flaw in the Bill is the omission of any provisions for 
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enforcing school attendance. It is argued that if there is an 
ample provision of schools, and if no fees are demanded from 
indigent parents, compulsion will not be necessary. But unless 
the Belgian laws against the employment of children are much 
stricter than we imagine them to be, the temptation to send 
a child to work instead of to school, will often be irresistible. 
It cannot be prudent in the Belgian Catholics to be, even in 
appearance, less anxious than their Liberal opponents that 
every child should receive the rudiments of education. The 
more unpopular compulsion is with parents, the more im- 

rtant it is in the interest of the children that it should be 
steadily applied. With these two exceptions, the Bill is a 
thoroughly fair and Liberal measure. We should be glad if 
there were any chance that the necessary omissions and 
additions will be supplied by the Senate. 





MR. FAWCETT AND THE TELEPHONES. 


F no other Department had justified the existence of a 
Liberal Ministry, the Post Office at least would have 
amply redeemed its credit. The same official who has given 
us the Parcels Post, and would, no doubt, have given us six- 
penny telegrams by this time, had not the timidity of the 
Treasury prevailed, has now again shaken off the trammels of 
officialism and restored to comparative freedom the youngest 
and most wonderful development of the means of communi- 
cation. Owing to the monopoly of all electric means of com- 
munication conferred upon the Post Office at the time of the 
purchase of the telegraphs, Great Britain has fallen behind, 
not only the United States, but other Continental countries, 
in the development of this wonderful invention of one of her 
own sons. The New-Yorker of means is understood to be no 
more able to do without his telephone than the Englishman 
is without the Penny Post. As we are the most letter-writing 
country in the world, notwithstanding the loudly pronounced 
hatred of putting pen to paper professed by most English 
people—or, at least, English males—it is most probable that 
had it not been for the hateful effects of State monopoly, we 
should before now have been the most wire-speaking country 
in the world. Happily, the concessions now made by the 
State are of a kind which, it is to be hoped, may enable us 
quickly to make up for lost time. 

Three weeks ago we commented on the concessions whigh 
Mr. Fawcett announced in the House of Commons that he was 
Those which 
he has now announced go further. He proposed originally to 
do away with all restrictions on the mode in which the Com- 
panies conducted their business, but to exact the State royalty 
of 10 per cent. on business done on private telephone wires, as 
well as on Trunk and Exchange lines. This proposal, in 
deference presumably to the criticisms of Mr. Gray during the 
debate on the subject at the beginning of last month, he 
now abandons. Further, he has accepted the suggestion made 
in the same debate that subscribers to private Telephone Com- 
panies should be able to dictate telegrams through the telephone 
in the same way as those who use the Post-Office telephones 
may ; and he has adopted it without making any extra charge for 
the increased facility. The Postmaster-General has thus shown 
that his openness of mind and capacity for conviction have not 
been destroyed even by the close atmosphere of a Department, 
and that liberality of spirit is as valuable in a statesman, 
employed in administrative office, as it is in one whose main 
business is to criticise the shortcomings of others. 

_. The position of the Telephone in England is now almost 
ideal. It is perfectly clear that if the State had insisted 
upon its full monopoly, the development of telephones would 
have been strangled. However potent the arguments 
Which may be brought forward for the annexation by 
the State of perfected and established means of communi- 
cation, none of these arguments apply to the case of a 
newly-invented process like the telephone. The only way 
in which a scientific invention has a chance of being adapted 
to the requirements of practical life, is by unrestricted com- 
petition. It cannot be expected of a State department that 
it should spend money in experiments which may or may not 
prove wasteful or useful, even if it were to be expected of 
officials in receipt of a fixed salary that they should vex them- 
selves with the brain-torture of the inventor. Even in the 
business of man-slaying, which has now become the exclusive and 
Jealously-guarded function of the State, the Departments can- 
not compete with outside inventors, and have to resort to 
Arustrongs and Pallisers, to Thornycrofts and Whiteheads, for 
their most essential weapons. It is not the function of 


the State to invent, but simply to regulate and to 
administer. But there is a danger almost as great 
to the commercial development of scientific inventions as 
even State monopoly, and that is the monopoly of a pri- 
vate Company. If it required all Mr. Faweett’s liberality of 
mind to avoid the former danger, it required all his acuteness 
to detect and avert the latter. Had he accepted the proposal 
which the Companies made, and which he told the House that 
he was at first inclined to accept, of a guarantee by the Com- 
panies of reimbursement for any loss in the development of 
Telegraph business owing to Telephones (the prospective in- 
crease to be measured by the average increase of the last three 
years), a monopoly would have been established, since such a 
guarantee could not have been accepted without guaranteeing 
a monopoly. If there were to be a monopoly, it would be 
better in the hands of the Department than that of a private 
Company. Municipal experience of Water and Gas Companies 
may be appealed to in proof of this doctrine. As it is, the State 
takes inits 10 percent. royalty, a fair share of profiton telephones, 
in exchange for the rights sold to the Companies, and the ser- 
vices performed for them; while the royalty, instead of deaden- 
ing, will tend to quicken the Companies’ enterprise, with a 
view of increasing the net profits to be divided amongst their 
shareholders. By way of a further spur to invention and 
good management, the Post Office itself is free to enter into 
the competition for business. The public thus has secured to 
it the most favourable conditions that could be desired, not 
only for the progress of invention, but for its free and early 
participation in the full fruits of invention. 

There remains now only one restriction on the Com- 
panies, Though they may, with the aid of the Post Office, 
set the telegraph to work, and so indirectly and incidentally 
convey written messages, they may not do so directly. This 
restriction seems, indeed, essential, if the distinction between 
telephonic and telegraphic messages is to be preserved, as, in 
the interests of the Post Office, at first sight it must be. But 
there is considerable danger lest it should prevent development. 
After the invention of the telephone it is quite conceivable, to 
the unscientific mind at least, that the same vibration of a 
plate which produces a sound should also be enabled to 
transpose the sound into marks and register it on paper. 
The result would be that people could talk their letters 
instead of writing them. The advantages of this would 
be manifold. It would be, to begin with, a saving of time at 
each end, for while it is quicker and easier to talk than to 
write, it is quicker and easier to read than to listen. If 
a man is busy, it is a great nuisance to have to 
break off what he is doing for the purpose of rushing and 
putting his ear to the telephone. But if the telephone recorded 
itself, he could postpone giving his attention till he had time. 
Then again, the main commercial difficulty of telephones is 
that there is no recorded evidence of the contract. But if the 
telephone recorded itself, the best of all possible evidence could 
be given. Indeed, by some further development, it is possible 
that the very tones of the voice could be reproduced for 
the satisfaction of the Court and Jury. A development like 
this might, and in all probability would, diminish the use, not 
only of the Telegraph, but even of the Post Office itself. But 
if written messages are to be prohibited, such development 
would be impossible in this country, and either it would never 
take place at all,or we should have to import it, not without pay- 
ment, from other countries. It is impossible, however, to see 
how, with the present arrangement made by Mr. Fawcett, the 
State could possibly suffer, even by such a development as that 
suggested. The Post Office would be free to use it as well as the 
Companies, with the immense advantage of unlimited capital, an 
organised staff, and offices ready to hand. Besides which, even 
if it fell behind the age and failed to supply facilities itself, it 
would still receive its royalty of 10 per cent. on the Com- 
panies’ receipts; and, if the worst came to an inconceivable 
worst, though it might have lost all the capital sunk in the Tele- 
graph business, it would still be receiving a handsome per-centage, 
which could hardly fall short of the present profits on Tele- 
graphs, For they amounted in 1883 to barely 8 per cent. on the 
annual charge, without reference to interest on the enormous 
capital sunk in their purchase. In fact, having conceded so much, 
Mr. Fawcett may as well concede a little more, and leave the 
Telephonic trade entirély free as regards its management and 
development. There is nothing which is more important to 
the prosperity and progress of a country than its means of 
communication ; and in nothing would a Liberal policy meet 
with a more substantial reward or, as events have shown, with 





more grateful recognition. 
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THE MYSTERY OF MAIDA VALE. 

2 DO so enjoy my murders,” says the nice old lady in Miss 

Eden’s charming novelette, “The Semi-Detached 
House ;” and we suppose that sentence, which was uttered in 
simplicity and not irony, explains the sudden decay of interest 
in the story called by the reporters, with their fine instinct for 
alliteration, ‘The Mystery of Maida Vale.” While the case 
was supposed to involve u murder, and a peculiarly wicked one, 
the newspapers could not make too much of the details; but as 
soon as the medical evidence proved that the death of the poor 
child was natural, the affair dropped at once out of public 
recollection. It was a very curious case, nevertheless,—one 
suggesting several strange possibilities; and Edgar Poe or 
Gaboriau would have studied the evidence with the closest 
attention, to make it the foundation of a story. We are not 
certain that, supposing such incidents ever to be worth inquiry, 
they would have misspent their time. We do not feel at all 
sure that the object with which the death was concealed 
was not a criminal one, although the offence to be hidden 
was almost beyond question less than murder. As our 
readers will remember—for we gave the bare facts last week—a 
brown-paper parcel was found on the 26th inst. by a servant- 
girlin the garden fronting No. 32 Clarendon Gardens, Maida 
Vale. When opened by the police, who were at once summoned, 
the parcel proved to contain the body of a fair-haired girl, between 
eight and ten years old, which had apparently been dead three or 
four days. The body was naked, and the rough wrappers of 
bed-ticking in which it was swathed were without marks or 
anything tending in the remotest degree to identification. The 
worst theory being in all cases of crime the popular one, it was 
at first assumed that the child had been the victim of one of 
those outrages which are so frequent in our criminal records, 
and are so constantly followed by murder; and then, owing 
probably to some rumours as to the result of the post- 
mortem inquiry, that the wretched child had been starved to 
death. The first conjecture was natural enough, as criminal 
records prove, unhappily, the frequency of the double crime; 
but the second was a little rash. The killing of anybody who 
is able to speak by deliberate starvation is very difficult, nature 
teaching the victim to resist continuously, and the neighbours 
receiving an appeal for food with instant and hearty sympathy. 
Experience shows that while a child in London may sometimes 
be most brutally treated, and even slowly murdered, without 
public interference, it cannot be starved without the neigh- 
bouring women discovering its condition, and raising loud, some- 
times very courageous and self-denying protests. Children are 
neglccted, or maltreated hideously, but seldom deliberately starved. 
At the inquest, however, both these theories were disproved. 
The child had not been violated, no violence had been used to 
procure death, and the medical evidence was distinctly hostile 
to the supposition that she had been starved. She had had 
nothing to eat for twenty-four hours before death; but the 
kody was well nourished, and the absence of food in it could be 
explained by the reluctance to eat often observed in the last 
stages of congestion of the lungs. The child had been suffering 
from that disease, aggravated by a heart complaint; and that 
undoubtedly, in the surgeon’s opinion, was the immediate cause 
of death. ‘The Coroner, Dr. W. W. Westcott, to the end 
seemed very doubtful, and cross-examined the medical wit- 
ness with some severity; but the Jury took the broad, 
common-sense view that violence would have left some mark 
and that starvation continued up to the point of murder 
produces emaciation, and found a verdict of death from natural 
causes. All public interest, therefore, died away. 

The Jury were, we think, right. The child, if murdered at 
all, must have been murdered by poisoning, as there was no 
wound and no emaciation, and poisoners do not conceal the 
bodies of their victims. They always think their agency will be 
hidden, they zely on their skill, and they see no motive for the 
immense additional risk involved in concealing a body and 
accounting for the disappearance of the deceased. There was, 
in all human probability, no murder in the affair, the child 
dying, after a rapid illness, of congestion of the lungs; but still 
there remains a mystery, and we should say acriminal one. The 
child’s body was undoubtedly hidden away deliberately with 
the intention that it should not be found till recognition had 
become impossible, and the reason for hiding it away must have 
been a serious one. ‘The instinctive objection to any rough or 
derogatory treatment of the dead is, even among the criminal 
classes, very strong—much too strong to permit concealment 








for any trivial reason; while the risk of being suspected of 

murder must have appeared to the person who hid the body 

very great. A grown person may disappear in London very 

easily, his or her movements being supposed to be voluntary 

and popular curiosity growing slight from the multiplicity of 
the objects at which it is directed ; but a child is “ noticed,” like 

a pretty dog. There is amusement in its movements. Fifty people 
would have noticed its existence, and commented on its illnese, 
and inquired, however casually, as to its disappearance—a risk 

which a guardian intent on disposing of a body would mentally 

exaggerate. Besides, why dispose of it? The child was nota 

baby, whose very existence its mother desired to deny, but a 

girl of at least eight, who might be in the way to any extent, but 
whose death would in ordinary cases have ended all incon. 
venience. Suppose, for instance, she had been an idiot— 
a point upon which there was no evidence, the brain being 
decomposed,—it might be desirable to be rid of an idiot, 
but death would have made the riddance. Of course there 
were the funeral expenses to be encountered, and it is just 
conceivable that a callous mother or guardian in bitter 
poverty avoided them—or, it may be, the additional trouble of 
an inquest, no doctor having been called in—by throwing the 
body away into a clump of bushes. That, however, is im. 
probable, the risk being too great for the motive. There 
is always help forthcoming on such occasions, if only from the 
parish, and the very poorest are not found making such attempts 
to dispose of their dead, which, again, the neighbours would 
not silently permit. There must have keen some stronger 
motive; and a theory was started at the inquest, and supported 
by a modicum of evidence, that the child had been stolen, died 
naturally, and was then put away to avoid identification. 
That story, however, though mentioned by the police, came 
to nothing, and is not in itself at all probable. Why should 
a kidnapper run the grave additional risk of being sus. 
pected of a murder when none had been committed? The 
child, stolen according to the story in Liverpool, would not 
have been recognised in London; while the possession of 
the child could have been accounted for at the inquest 
readily enough—much more readily than the disappearance 
of the child. There are thousands of women in London 
who have charge of children left with them by relatives or 
friends. Is it not more probable that the object of dispensing 
with a funeral in the brutal method adopted was to deny the 
fact of death altogether, the life of the child, not its death, 
being advantageous toits keepers ? There is no need to suppose 
an inheritance at stake. Personation with perjury for the sake 
of small annuities or pensions is one of the commonest of 
crimes, as all annuity and pension offices know well—so common 
as to be a distinct difficulty to those who manage such estab- 
lishments, and to impede quite seriously the purchase of 
Government Life Annuities. They would be twice as popular 
if the money could be drawn like dividends on Consols, on the 
bare application and signature of the receiver. If the intention 
were to replace the dead child by another, and so continue to 
draw money, a funeral, with its formalities, its certificates, and 
its publicity, would be the very thing to be avoided, even at the 
risk of a suspicion which, in the worst event, could be removed 
by a confession of the facts. -Greater risks are run every day 
for the smallest gains, and gains, too, which can only be acquired 
once. 





BOARDING-SCHOOLS AND DAY-SCHOOLS. 

\ TE all talk education, but we confine the talk to the 

poor, and there is danger in the difficulties and 
dangers of the rich being ignored. It is often assumed 
that our Public-School system is perfect in all except 
the curriculum in which the mind of the Public School- 
boy is to be made to run. But we are seasonably reminded by 
an article in the Contemporary Review, by one of the ablest of 
the staff of one of our great Public Schools, that all is not 
perfect by any means in the system under which our boys are 
supposed to be morally and socially developed. That an 
immense improvement has taken place in the tone and mode of 
life of the Public Schools in the last fifty years no one cal 
doubt. The progress of Liberalism has been as great in the 
little world of school as in the greater world outside. But 
the real question is whether the Public-School system has 
not to a great extent proceeded on the wrong lines, and has not 
conspicuously taken a wrong course, in the immense develop- 
ment of the boarding-house system. At most of the Public 
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Schools of the old time, with the exception of Eton and Win- 
chester, the day-boy element, which was the original element, 
still remained in considerable force. Westminster, Harrow, 
Rugby, St. Paul’s, Bedford, all comprised and were largely 
dependent on the day system, which was the main and almost 
the sole feature of the ordinary country Grammar School. 
Meanwhile, Preparatory Schools, or, as Mr. Lee Warner 
in the article referred to calls them, in a slang worse 
than that of commerce or the law, “ Preparatories,” hardly 
existed. A boy was taken at once from home and plunged, often 
at the tender age of ten or eleven, in the hard world of a Public 
School. But since that time, the development of the boarding- 
school has almost wholly absorbed, and still tends to absorb, 
the day-boys. The new Public Schools—Marlborough, Hailey- 
pury, and the new foundation of Charterhouse—are wholly con- 
fined to boarders, and even in schools like Highgate the boarders 
form the predominant element. The raising of the standard of 
age for admission to a Public School, and the tremendous impetus 
given to competition for the rich scholarships of Winchester 
and Eton, and their humbler imitators, caused by the substitu- 
tion of examination for nomination, or birth, or residence as a 
means of obtaining a free, or partially free, education, has 
caused the even more remarkable development of the “ prepara- 
tory,” or in better, if not less slangy, English, “ t’other school.” 
The “t’other school” is, as a rule, even more predominantly 
a boarding-school than the Public School. Rugby and 
Bedford, St. Paul’s, and the lesser Grammar Schools, have at 
least retained the day-boy as part of the system; but “t’other 
school” is naturally, and to the profit of the master, wholly a 
boarding-school. ‘The result is that the vast majority of the 
boys in the upper and upper middle-class are wholly severed 
from home life and home influence during three-fourths of the 
year from the age of nine to the age of nineteen. 


Is this and can this be right or good? Mr. Lee Warner 
hesitates a doubt whether the present system is conducive to 
the development of literary genius, and whether it is conducive 
to the welfare of the boy who, from nature or habit, fails to 
develop the athletic tastes and skill which are required by the 
ordinary public schoolboy. We venture to go further, and 
question whether it is good for any sort or condition of boy. It 
is quite certain that you could not turn out a John Stuart Mill 
orayounger Pitt at a Public School ; and though the experiences 
of an Anthony Trollope at Harrow would hardly be quite so 
bad now-a-days, it is equally certain that they would not be 
either pleasant or profitable. On the other hand, for the rough- 
and-tumble ordinary man of the world who is to succeed in life 
as statesman, lawyer, parson, and so forth, perhaps even in 
business, there is no doubt that the average athletic life of a 
Public School, which is begun, be it remembered, even at 
“t’other school,” is as good a preparation as could be given. 
But the point we wish to urge is that it would be quite possible, 
and infinitely more beneficial, to combine the advantages of 
school and home. It cannot be good, and it is not good, for 
boys to be cut off from the influences of their sisters and their 
mothers through the larger portion of their lives. There are 
vast numbers of boys who have suffered grievous moral harm 
from the sins that prevail, and are almost ineradicable from the 
boarding-house system, which everyone who has been at a 
Public School knows to exist, but which cannot be talked of. 
Apart from this danger there is the intellectual and social mis- 
fortune of want of civilising occupation. After all, the most active 
boy wants some rest and relief from the eternal occupation of 
setting a sphere in motion, which constitutes his sole relaxation, 
and of grinding at grammar or sums, which constitutes the 
chief part of his intellectual employment. Of course the debating 
societies, natural history societies, glee-clubs, and so forth, which 
now form important parts of Public-School life, relieve a certain 
amount of monotony. But it requires energy and activity, and 
a certain amount of pushing and drilling, even to get boys to go 
m for these, and often the dull boy and the prominent 
athletes, who, perhaps, even more than the ordinary dull boy, 
want some social occupation, do not go in for them. At home in 
the evening a boy can play cards or backgammon, without 
Committing a crime; he can play a musical instrament or sing 
without being liable to be thought a duffer or be laughed at; or he 
van listen to someone else playing or singing, read or be read tos 
and talk with his sisters, who have some variety of interest 
besides the cricket-field or the class-room. He can read too, and 
that in books which at school he never sees, and so lay the 
foundation of the one enjoyment fatal to ennui. But from all 





these humanising diversions and pastimes, the schoolboy is cut 
off. When he comes home, he no doubt, in many cases, enjoys all 
these things with additional zest, but often he has ceased or ceases 
to care for them, The Public-School system is largely responsible 
for the incapacity of Englishmen to amuse themselves or to enjoy 
society. They may be good at business, and at sports which are 
a second business, but they are exceedingly bad at pleasure. 
The severance of interest in the sexes is another evil, 
which we impute largely to the Public-School system. The boy 
ceases to be at ease in the presence of his sisters, or to be able 
to talk to his mother, and he is even worse at ease in the pre- 
sence of other members of the sex. In the absence of any life 
in common, there cease to be any interests in common; and 
until the interest of flirtation begins, the boy and the girl are 
absolutely ignorant of each other. 

Now, we do not at all wish to urge that manliness is not a 
good thing, that rubbing up against other boys is not a good 
thing, that athleticism or game-playing is not a good thing. 
But it is surely a better thing to combine these good things 
with the preservation of the home life and all the good influences 
of female society! One great difficulty, of course, is, that the 
majority of the people whose sons go to Public Schools 
live in great towns, and the majority of great schools are 
in the country. But if people set themselves to do it, the diffi- 
culty could be easily overcome. It is not so very long ago that 
Westminster was more fashionable than Eton or Winchester, 
for the very reason that it was in town. Now the town has be- 
come poisonous. But the suburbs are open. By a far-sighted 
and excellent arrangement of the governing body, St. Paul’s 
School, with one of the biggest foundations of any school, is going 
to move to West Kensington, where it has secured twelve acres of 
open ground, and where the boys will be able to enjoy fresh air, 
and cricket and football, as well as at Eton. It isto be a day- 
school entirely, or almost entirely. That the movement meets a 
want is clear from the sudden growth of the demand for houses 
in the new town which the enterprise of the most enterprising 
firm of builders that has ever been seen has created at West 
Kensington. There can be little doubt that the people of South 
Kensington and Bayswater will quickly recognise the advan- 
tages of the combination of Public School and home life thus 
brought to their doors, and will quickly swell the numbers to 
the ultimate limit of a thousand. Take, again, the case of 
Bedford, which threatens almost to become a suburb of London, 
simply because of the attractions which are offered to residents 
there in sending their sons to a first-rate school, where the 
day-boys are in the ascendant, and are not looked down upon 
by the others, so that they enjoy all the advantages of athletic 
and Public School, education plus home life at an almost nominal 
price. Why should not these examples be followed ? 


The question of price is one which, though less important 
than the question of a good education, is yet not one to be 
ignored. There can be no question that, in this respect, a change 
of system would be an immense gain. It is obvious that if a 
man, with probably no great amount of private means 
to begin with, is not only to act the part of tutor, but also 
of hotel-keeper and too often of hotel-builder, his charge 
must be proportionate to his outlay and his risks. <A 
first-class day-school education could be obtained for a 
fifth—perhaps a tenth—the price of a Boarding-school edu- 
cation, and the boy be better housed and fed into the 
bargain. Why, then, should not the St. Paul’s precedent be 
followed ? It would be easy to do so, even for London. For 
other places it would be even easier. Why, for instance, should 
Manchester and Liverpool send their sons all the way to Rugby 
and Marlborough, when there is the Manchester School and 
similar institutions in Liverpool, capable of development at 
their doors? It is sweet, no doubt, to mingle cotton with 
strawberry-leaves, but would it not be just as well to put off the 
process till the University age arrives, when, too, the strawberry 
flavour is more strongly developed. At all events, it is worth 
considering whether the mixture is not too dearly bought, at 
the price of danger to the character and ruin to home life. It 
must be admitted, of course, that there are difficulties to be 
overcome as regards Public Schools which may prove in some 
cases, though not in the vast majority, insuperable. But there 
can be no question that it is easy, and even more desirable, to 
reform the system in the case of Preparatory Schools. Even if 
it involved a daily journey to a suburb, for boys of nine 
and ten, a day-school would be preferable to the complete 
exile of a Public School. Even if it involved (which it 
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need not) a postponement of the athletic career till the Public- 
School age, the gain in health, in character, in intelligence, to 
the boy, and in cost to the parents, would be immense. For 
a few exceptional cases the separation from home involved in 
a boarding-school may be an almost unmixed benefit; but in 
the great majority of cases, and till a comparatively late age, it 
is a very dubious gain, and in a larger number than is supposed, 
an undoubted loss. If it is too late to retrace our steps as 
regards Public Schools, it is at least not too late to put an end 
to the system which consigns children of tender age to the life 
of the monastery and the barracks. 





WOOL AUCTIONS. 

HE Wool Trade, though in magnitude it ranks below cotton, 
is far the more ancient and interesting of the two in- 
dustries. Wool has been used for clothing from time imme- 
morial. Abel was a keeper of sheep, the patriarchs of Palestine 
and Syria were rich in flocks and herds, and there is abundant 
evidence to show that the Proto-Helvetians, the lake-dwellers of 
Central Europe, kept sheep and carded wool when their weapons 
of warfare and the chase were stone hatchets and flint-headed 
arrows. The curious in such matters may see in Swiss 
museams bits of cloth and carding combs which are probably 
older than either the Temple of Solomon or the Tower of Babel. 
The widespread use of wool for clothing of course arises from 
the fact that sheep can live almost anywhere; and wherever 
sheep are found, the ingenuity of their owners has turned their 
fleeces to account. The wool trade of these islands has gone 
through many phases. The latest phase wasa revolution. British 
woollens were in vogue at Rome in the time of the Caesars, and 
less than a century since British woollen cloths were made 
almost wholly of native-grown material. At present, we im- 
port for home consumption, taking one year with another, wool of 
an estimated value of some ten millions sterling, so greatly have 
the needs of our ever-waxing population outgrown the capacity 
of production. Yet, if we include our Australian Colonies, the 
British Empire is not alone a large wool-consumer, but produces 
nearly half as much wool as all the rest of the world put together. 
England alone produces almost as much as France, and more 
than any other European country except France. The history 
of the Australian wool trade reads like a romance. It dates 
from 1810, when our Antipodean Colonies shipped to England a 
single bale weighing 167lb. Fifty years later their exports 
were sixty million pounds. In 1865, they exceeded a hundred 
millions; they are now more than three hundred and fifty 
million pounds, and are of a value of eighteen millions sterling. 
The wool trade of Australasia, as also of the Cape and India, so 
far follows the flag that, albeit much of the staple is consumed 
on the Continent, it nearly all travels to its destination by way of 
the Thames; not so much, however, because of any sentimental 
affection entertained by squatters and shippers for the national 
emblem, as that London is the best and the biggest wool market 
in the world. This arises in about equal measure from the 
freedom of our commerce, the superiority of our shipping, 
and the skill, energy, and enterprise which have made the trade 

one of the best organised that the Empire possesses. 

There is no more curious sight in the City than one of the 
wool auctions which are now being held every afternoon in the 
Wool Exchange, Coleman Street. Imagine a large and lofty 
room, capable of holling about five hundred people. Benches, 
in the form of a semi-circle, rise tier above tier, so that all the 
sitters are plainly visible from the tribune, or rostrum,—an 
elevated desk at the bottom of the room. Every seat is 
numbered, and the highest number is 398. A narrow gallery 
provides accommodation for the few spectators. Five minutes 
before four, uearly every seat is occupied, the demand for them 
exceeding the supply; and as the clock strikes the hour, the 
auctioneer, or selling broker, takes his place in the tribune. He 
is a cool, self-possessed, good-looking man, with a keen eye, rosy 
cheeks, aud hair parted in the middle. On either side of him 
sits a clerk,—one bald and dark, the other hirsute and blonde. 
No time is lost in preliminaries; an eloquent wool-auctioneer 
would be an intolerable nuisance, and this one is as sparing of 
words as a telegram from China. Every buyer before him is the 
busiest of men, and he has to sell a hundred thousand pounds’ 
worth of wool befure six o'clock. ‘ Lot 213, ten bales,” he says. 
Simple words, but the signal for a very tempest of excitement. 
From every part of the room come, as it were, scattered shots in 


rae Pl 


quick succession—“ Hight, half, nine, ten, ten-half.’ Then up 


~ 
shout passionately at the top of their voices, and almost 
in chorus, “ Ten-half, ten-half, ten-half, ten-half,” until 
it almost seems as if the roof would split. Some stretch 
their arms towards the tribune, as if they were threatening 
a foe; others work them to and fro, as if they were engaged 
in mortal combat; others, again, raise them upward, as if the 
were appealing to Heaven. They yell still more loudly, gesticulatg 
still more wildly, some in their excitement bending forward unti} 
they nearly topple over on the seats below. Itis a bear-garden,g 
Babel, a scene of indescribable confusion, and to the uninitiated 
spectator it seems as if the frantic bidders were about to spri 
from their places and punch each others’ heads. Butthe auctioneer 
speaks one word, and the storm is stilled ; every’ voice is hushed, 
every man resumes his seat. That word is “Tomkins.” The 
lot has been knocked down to Tomkins. Without drawing 
breath, the selling broker goes on to the next lot, and then there 
is another startling roar, followed by an equally sudden collapse, 
The faces of some of the bidders are a study. One gentleman, 
with a bald head, surrounded bya fringe of black hair, and features 
unmistakably French, gets so excited that you fear he may break g 
blood-vessel or have a fit of apoplexy. His wide nostrils quiver, 
his swarthy face becomes dark-red, he fights the air with his arms, 
and hurls his bids at the auctioneer as if he would annihilate 
him. Near the Gaul is a fair Teuton, stalwart and tall, shout 
ing offers as if he were crying “ Vorwarts!” in the smoke of 
battle, and glaring at his competitors as if he would like to 
charge down upon them as the Uhlans charged down on the 
French at Gravelotte and Sedan. Not far from the foreigners 
sits a gentleman whose cast of features and style of dress leave 
little doubt that he is a manufacturer or woolstapler, and hails 
from a Northern county. To make his bid more effective, he 
puts one hand to the side of his mouth, and gesticulates with 
the other; but he needs no artificial aid, for he has a voice of 
thunder, and shouts like a Boanerges. 

But why all this noise; why cannot a wool auctioneer knock 
down his wares to the highest bidder, like any other auctioneer? 
There is the rub; the difficulty is to “ spot” the highest bidder, 
All the firms represented at the auction know to a fraction the 
value of every parcel they wish to acquire, and five, or ten, or 
a score, as the case may be, are willing buyers of a certain lot 
at, let us say,a shilling a pound,—more they cannot afford to give, 
The rule is, when there are several bidders at the same price—and 
there generally are several bidders—to prefer the one who bids 
the first, which is practically the one who first succeeds in attract, 
ing the auctioneer’s attention. In such a contest the feeble 
voiced have no chance, and the loudest shouters are the most 
likely to come out of it victorious. When the selling broker 
names the buyer who has caught his ear, all the rest subside 
like would-be orators in the House of Commons who fail to 
catch the Speaker’s eye. The confidence in the auctioneer’s 
impartiality seems to be absolute; he never loses his self-posses- 
sion, and time is too precious to be wasted in wrangling. 


The money turned over at these sales in the course of a twelve: 
month is something enormous, probably twenty-five millions, 
more or less, according to the amount imported and the price of 
the material. At present, the price of wool, like that of most 
other commodities, is unusually low. There are four sales a year, 
each generally lasting about six weeks, and it is now proposed 
to have a fifth sale. Individual brokers often sell a quarter of 
a million’s worth of wool in six days, the brokerage on which, 
at a half per cent., amounts to £1,250,—not a bad week's 
work, especially as the incidental charges are believed to cover 
their expenses. More than one broker is reported to make 
an income exceeding fifty thousand a year. But their work 
does not consist solely in selling and presenting accounts. In 
the intervals between the sales they have much to do down at 
the docks in arranging the bales—“lotting” them, as it is 
called—submitting them to the inspection of intending buyers, 
and preparing their catalogues. The buyers are mostly middle 
men, very few manufacturers being able to obtain at the sales 
the selections they want without buying more than they need. 
Many of the former are foreigners, wool being reshipped to the 
Continent to the extent of nearly fifteen millions sterling 
ayear. There would seem to be no reason in the nature of 
things why all this wool should pass through English hands 
and pay toll to English trade, and more than one attempt has 
been made to establish periodical wool sales in Bremen, Havre, 
and Hamburg. But they do not succeed. German and French 
sellers are timid; they dare not offer their wool as it is offered 





spring a dozen, or it may be a score, of eager, earnest men, who 
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all the spirit out of an auction sale, but buyers, especially buyers 


from a distance, cannot be induced to attend a sale that may be 
rendered abortive by the caprice of a broker or the nervousness of 
aconsignee. The result is that we keep a trade which is worth, 
4o those concerned in it, more than a million a year,—the cost 
of laying down and selling the staple in London being estimated 
at 73 per cent., and the exports to the Continent averaging more 
than fourteen millions sterling. There is also the incidental 
advautage that, as the imports from Australasia and the Cape 
tend to the development of other branches of trade with those 
eolonies, so the re-exports of wool to the Continent react 
favourably on our general commerce with Continental countries. 
For these advantages we have to thank the spirit and enter- 
prise of our merchants, and that wise fiscal system which has 
made London the mart and emporium of the world. These 
two, in fact, may be regarded as cause and effect; for, as free- 
dom, whether in trade or in politics, is healthy and invigorat- 
ing, so is protection unwholesome and enervating, and those who 
put their trust in it lose thereby much of their native spirit and 
resolution. : 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


THE HOUSE OF LORDS. 

[To THE Epiror OF THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR.”’] 
$m,—I thank you for your courtesy in publishing and com. 
menting on my letter, and I venture to trouble you with one 
or two further remarks, in reply to your article. 

In your first article, you said that the House of Lords was 
“absolutely no gauge of public opinion at all;” but this ex- 
pression is somewhat modified in your second, where you state 
that the House of Commons is a “ thousandfold as sensitive a 
weather-gauge as the House of Lords.” You repeat, how- 
ever, that the Medical Council and the Benchers of Lincolu’s 
Inn are as well qualified for the task as the House of 
Lords. Possibly this may be the case; they are both bodies 
of learned men, and if put in possession of the autho- 
rity and information of the Cabinet itself, they might be 
able to carry on the business of the country with as much 
credit as some Cabinets which have actually existed. But this 
“gauging” is not exclusively a question of qualification, but 
rather of opportunity. Among the means possessed by the 
House of Commons for gauging public opinion you specify 
three, viz., by-elections, newspapers, and the division-list. 
Well and good. These are open to the House of Lords, the 
Medical Council, and the Benchers, as well as to the House of 
Commons; but in the political clubs and agencies throughout 
the country the two Houses have invaluable information which 
is not accessible to the Medical Council, &c. But even granting 
that the House of Lords has information from these sources, you 
say that they are less qualified to gauge than the Medical Council, 
&c., “so far as their much stronger prejudice against the bias of 
the House of Commons is a positive disqualification for impartial 
judgment.” You add, “ Our correspondent does not deny—he 
glories in this personal and violent bias [? prejudice]. Now, 
apart from the fact that I never gloried in, or even alluded to, 
any violent personal bias, but merely stated that I was not sur- 
prised that the House of Lords had not changed their opinion 
of Mr. Gladstone’s Administration between 1880 and 1884, I 
would point out that if the House of Lords is disqualified 
“by a violent prejudice for one particular conclusion” from form- 
ing a just estimate in matters with which it is their especial 
duty to deal, much more is the House of Commons so disqualified, 
for in the Lower Chamber every man is, ev necessitute rei, a 
party man, while in the Upper House independence of position pre- 
sumably gives greater possibility of independence of judgment. In 
the one House a man may be a partisan, in the other he must. 

You accuse the Upper House of arrogating the “ right of com- 
pelling an appeal to the people.” I am not aware that anyone 
has actually claimed such a right; but assuming it to be so, 
that right must either exist or not. If it does, cadit queestio. 
If it does not—if in a crisis which, as a Cabinet Minister has 
admitted, involves the greatest alteration in the Constitution 
which has occurred since the Revolution of 1688, and in the 
face of a measure in conflict with the recorded opinions of several 
leading Members of the Government—if, under these circum- 
stances, the Lords challenge an appeal to the constituencies, 
then the Government—supposing them to be sincere in their 
desire to pass a beneficial measure—by accepting that chal- 











lenge, greatly strengthen their own position. By meeting the 
Lords with their own weapons, they show confidence in their 
own case, and should the appeal result in their favour, opposi- 
tion would be at an end. If, on the other hand, the appeal 
should go against them, they would doubtless be thankful at 
having been saved from putting themselves in opposition to the 
will of the “ Sovereign people.” Ihave heard various reasons, 
more or less magnanimous, assigned to the “people” in the 
present demonstrations, from “the desire to secure the vote 
for our fellow men,” down to the “ big loaf;”’ but I now learn for 
the first time, that all that the demonstrators so eagerly demand 
is that they may not be appealed to in the legitimate way. 

In conclusion, you say,—“ If a struggle were precipitated by 
the craven concession of the Government that a Dissolution 
should take place when the Lords choose to demand one ;” the 
writer of your article “would certainly not think it worth his 
while to record his vote for the Liberal candidates.” 

So then, after all, the granting of the Franchise, and all the 
disinterested desire to “ ameliorate the condition of the masses,” 
is a secondary consideration, the leading question, disguise it 
in what high-sounding phrases you will, is one of party tactics, 
in short, of pique. It is for this that the Government have 
ruthlessly cast away the entire work of a Session; have “raised 
the fiery cross ” throughout the country; and above all, have 
dared to sanction the appeal to the mob,—a proeeeding for 
which they may, indeed, quote the precedent of the Jacobins 
ninety years ago, but which, I think, they will find unprece- 
dented in the annals of English Constitutional Government.— 
I am, Sir, &c., mm. A, 

[What has pique to do with the matter? The Franchise Bill 
is a most important and beneficial Bill, but to carry it by 
making the Lords masters of the country, as they would be if 
they could compel Dissolutions at will, would be treachery to 
Liberalism.—Ep. Spectator. } 


A MISCONCEPTION OF HISTORY. 
{To THE EpITOR OF THE “** SPECTATOR.”’ | 

Sir,—In an article in your issue of August 9th, entitled “A 
Misconception of History,” you raise a very interesting historical 
question. I may rather say that you raise two questions,—viz., 
whether since the year 1789 “the progress of events in the 
world of human life has gone on with a rapidity unkuown in 
former ages; and whether “ England, and the world, changed 
fully ten times more during the three hundred years which 
separate us from the middle of Elizabeth’s reign, than during 
the thirty years which separate us from the Crimean War.” 

The latter question I should be loth to answer. Thirty years 
are, as you remark, but part of a lifetime. There are few men 
whose minds are so well constructed for prosecuting historical 
studies, that they can fairly compare the importance of those 
events that have passed under their own eyes, with the import- 
ance of those which they have studied in books. Still fewer 
are the minds capable of multiplying a moral advance by ten. 
For these reasons I prefer to compare the longer periods of one 
hundred and three hundred years, involving as they do a 
smaller numerical ratio. 

The mass of mankind is made up of the poor. <A hundred 
years ago a vast majority of the inhabitants of every Huropean 
country were peasants. A great, although a smaller majority, 
are peasants to-day, in spite of the fact that by no means the 
least of the changes of the last hundred years is the greater 
relative importance of city to country life. (Had any corre- 
sponding change occurred in the world before ?) The life of the 
peasant to-day is hard, and often brutal; but if we compare 
him, as we find him, with the peasant described by Arthur 
Young, do we not see that a great change has come upon his 
life? In the first place, he is not so much oppressed; in the 
second, he is richer and more comfortable. But there has been 
a greater change than either of these. It may make little dif- 
ference, at least to the speculative philosopher in his arm-chair, 
that the peasant is a little warmer, a little fatter, a good deal 
more secure; that the poor are a little happier, and that on the 
whole they may enjoy their happiness a little longer. But one 
change the philosopher is bound to notice. The peasant has, if 
ambitious, acquired a new hope. If he be restless he may seek 
a change, and none can prevent him. A door has been opened 
to talent and toambition. This door was never absolutely closed 5 
and it does not always lead anywhere; but it is open wider than 
ever before, and the prospect to be seen through it by strong 
eyes is broader. 
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Now, I am not aware that any change similar to this, or equal 
to it in importance, has taken place in the position or the pro- 
spects of the mass of people in Europe within historical times. 
It is a change rather moral than material. That which can be best 
compared with it is the change occasioned by the acquisition of 
religious freedom. A hundred years ago, religious freedom— 
the earliest sought and most precious form of freedom of thought 
—was held by sufferance rather than as a right. It had not 
been held long, and was held precariously. There was, perhaps, 
no country in Europe where the free exercise of religion was 
allowed by positive law. 

Was there any advance in the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries which correspond to the spread of popular education 
in the nineteenth ? To find any change in the condition of the 
human mind comparable to this in importance, must we not go 
back to the Renascence of the fifteenth century, or at least to 
the Reformation of the sixteenth ? And have not the inventions 
of the last fifty years, and especially the improved means of 
travel and of diffusion of news, done something to enlarge the 
not over-broad minds of the industrial and trading classes P 
Was there any corresponding improvement between 1600 and 
1800? And has not the discovery of anesthetics, delivering us 
not only from the most severe forms of pain, but from the fear 
of them, added to the sum of happiness of the human race to 
an extent to which no previous improvement in the condition of 
human affairs has added to it ? 

It is the fate of most nations to spend a part of every century 
in a state of warfare. The condition of non-combatants in war- 
time is, therefore, an important factor in the happiness of the 
race. Now, if we compare the condition of the non-combatants 
in the invaded countries in the Franco-Prussian or the American 
Civil wars, on the one hand, with that of the non-combatants in 
the wars of the eighteenth century on the other, it seems to me 
that we shall recognise a greater improvement during the last 
hundred years than during many centuries before. Were the 
laws of war milder under Tilly than under Titus? Are they 
not milder under Moltke than they were under Napoleon? 

That the changes above-mentioned were preparing before 
1789, there can be no doubt—no event in history stands by itself 
and disconnected ; but it is since that date that they have mani- 
fested themselves, and had their effect on the mass of European 
mankind, and I think we may, therefore, hold that “the pro- 
gress of events in the world of human life has gone on,” during 
the century that is just passing away, with a rapidity greater 
than that attained during the two centuries which immediately 
preceded it, and probably “ with a rapidity unknown in former 
ages.”—I am, Sir, &e., 


Cotuit, Mass., August 20th. Epwarp J. Lowe... 





THE HATFIELD PICNIC. 
[To tHE EpiTor OF THE ‘‘ SpEecTATOR,”’ | 

Srr,—The number attending the Hatfield Conservative demon- 
stration was grossly over-estimated in the London morning 
newspapers. I was in the park nearly the whole of the after- 
noon, and I took pains to find out how many people were there. 
I am quite sure the number did not exceed two thousand. When 
the Riding School was filled—it holds about twelve or thirteen 
hundred, according to my measurement—there were not more 
than two or three hundred people gathered round the door on 
the outside ; and at that time there were very few people to be 
seen in any part of the grounds. About a third of the assembly 
were women. The Hertford Conservative paper admits that 
thirty thousand people were expected. It lays the blame on the 
rain. But the rain did not come on until three hours after the 
time announced for beginning the picnic. I wonder if the 
attendance at other Conservative gatherings has been multiplied 
by four in the London papers. 

It ought to be recorded, J think, that one speaker used the 
words “ That abominable old man, Mr. Gladstone,” and that 
another declared that he had been told that twenty Members of 
the present House of Commons, or twenty Liberal Members (I 
am not sure which), were convicted criminals, and ought to be in 
gaol. Both remarks were cheered tremendously. Neither 
speaker was rebuked by the chairman, Baron Dimsdale, the 
selected Conservative candidate for Hertford.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Aw ADVANCED LIBERAL, 





ELEMENTARY EDUCATION IN IRELAND. 

[To THE EpiTor OF THE ** SPEcTATOR.”’] 
S1z,—In an article on the Queen’s Colleges in Ireland in your 
issue of the 9th inst., you refer to the Government as being 














“pledged as no Government ever was before” to govern 
Ireland in accordance with Irish ideas, a phrase which is 
commonly understood to mean the clearly expressed ang 
practically unanimous desire of the country. 

Now, it cannot be said with truth that any such unanimity 
prevails in regard to the demand for denominational education, 
It is confined to the Roman Catholics. The Protestants main. 
tain that as regards elementary education, united, secular, ang 
separate religious instruction is the system best adapted to the 
wants of Ireland. They believe that if the youth of the 
country are to grow up good neighbours and useful citizens 
they must be trained together on the same benches; and they 
advance various weighty arguments in favour of their con. 
tention. Without, however, attempting to repeat any of these, | 
may mention one which applies in the North of Ireland, ang 
which, although it may not be considered of much importance, 
may serve to show how the wind blows. 

It is scarcely necessary to say that unfortunately party 
feeling runs high in Ireland, and, whether from this cause or 
not, it generally happens that the attendants at a school pro. 
fessedly Protestant, or under Protestant management, come to 
regard the school on the other side of the street under Roman 
Catholic management, as antagonistic, while the attendants at 
the latter regard the former in the same light. A feeling the 
reverse of friendly thus arises, which not infrequently breaks 
out in actual hostilities in the form of stone-throwing and the 
like, especially on celebration or anniversary days; and it will 
be easily understood that as the lads grow up, and the politica} 
agitator takes the place of the school-book, the antagonism thus 
engendered does not diminish. Every person who considers the 
evil results flowing from Denominationalism, and who values 
the future unity and peace of this country, must fervently hope 
for the speedy arrival of the time when no school under the 
control of any religious denomination whatever shall receive one. 
shilling of the money of the State. 

This need not be made a question of “trying to inspire the 
people with a lofty indifference to all forms of religion,” for the 
religion of all should be respected and taught by the proper 
parties, and at the proper time and place ; but if the surroundings. 
of the establishments in which religion is now professedly taught 
are such that one of the results is a tendency on the part of the 
youths to break each others’ heads, then better a thousand times. 
that every school with which the State takes anything to do, 
were effectually cut off from either creed or party.—I am, Sir, 
&e., W. McL. 





SOME PERSONAL RECOLLECTIONS OF GEORGE 
SAND. 
[To THE EprTor OF THE “ SPECTATOR.’ ] 

Sir,—The recent unveiling of George Sand’s statue at La Chitre. 
has set people thinking about her afresh. At no time since 
“Indiana” and “ Lelia” first revealed the existence of a new 
writer of transcendent power, has her place in’ French literature, 
and her influence on the social problems of the time, and the 
question whether her artistic creations will or will not live, been 
canvassed with more energy than during the past few weeks. 
I think, therefore, that some personal recollections of her, con- 
tained in a letter I received the other day from my friend, Mrs. 
Ellis, the authoress of “ Sylvestra,” may interest your readers}. 
and I have obtained Mrs. Ellis’s permission to send them to you. 
—I an, Sir, &ce., Fanny Hertz. 

12 Sheffield Gardens, Campden Hill. 





“ Above twenty years ago, I spent three days in a French hotel 
(at Tours) with George Sand, without knowing who she was. 
She puzzled me all the time, and had in person something of 
the same effect on me that her character—attractive and repul- 
sive—has still. She sat opposite me at a narrow table d’héte,— 
a tall, large, strongly-built woman, with features in proportion 
to her size. Her eyes were fine, but her force of appearance was 
rather physical than intellectual. It must have been the brain 
beneath the strong features which teased me as it did, to make 
out to myself who she could be. She was mature, but in no 
decline of force, massive, grave, and restful, with nothing Gallic 
about her. The dark hair, eyes, and tint might have belonged to 
Italy or Spain, quite as well as to France, and the bearing, better- 
Her dress might have been called ‘dowdy.’ It was of the type of 
the travelling Englishwoman, as French eyes see it, rather than 
French. I think her ‘robe’ was brown, which did not become 
her at all. Crimson would have suited her. She wore an ugly, 
large-brimmed, straw hat, with broad lace falling over the brim, 
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at a time when Frenchwomen had hardly begun to wear straw 
hats, and—if my memory does not err—she wore it at dinner. 
Her companion was an elderly and feeble man, seemingly more 
than seventy. There was nothing in the appearance of the couple 
(viewing them as married folk) unlike that of many other French 
pairs, when, as is so often the case, the man ‘ranges’ himself 
at forty by the side of a young lady of half his years. My per- 
plexing neighbour understood what I said to my husband in 
English, and offered me some little courteous attentions. There 
was no real speech between us, If I had known it was George 
Sand, I believe that I should not have spoken more, as I had 
not long before read some unpleasing remarks in her autobio- 

phy on the way in which she was annoyed by ‘les Anglaises,’ 
and on the ‘étranges sifflements’ which they introduced into 
the fine French tongue! She and I were the only two women 
jnthe hotel who ever went into a sort of reading-room adjoining 
the house to look at the newspapers. I had nearly settled with 
myself that she was a lady country-squire, such as I used to 
see drive into Tours on market-days, when one morning, on going, 
as I used to do, to the Imperial Library to draw from old 
illuminated MSS., my friend, the librarian, M. D’Orange, said 
to me:—‘ Madame, do you know that you have George Sand 
in your hotel?? When I went back, she had just gone with 
the gentleman who had lent her his name to travel with, for she 
was entered as his ‘Comtesse’ in the book of the hotel. He 
was a Radical Deputy. I told my lively landlady, who declared 
that M. D’Orange ‘n’en savait rien,’ and opened her book to 
show me the names of M. le Comte and Madame la Comtesse So- 
and-so. Then she said, ‘If it was George Sand,’ her books, 
‘ma foi, of which she had read one or two,—instancing a 
couple of the best,—were not ‘grand’ chose.” When I got 
back to England, I looked at a fine lithographed portrait of 
George Sand, and saw it was the woman. Perhaps it was for 
the best that I had not known who she was, as my 
impression, which is still vivid, remains of her as she 
seemed, and not such as my fancy would at once have 
set to work to make her out. Thinking of her afterwards, 
I was reminded of that passage in her autobiography, in which 
she tells how, in a moment of misery, she tested her own 
strength by lifting a large, heavy stone, and said to herself in 
despair, ‘ And I may have to live forty years!’ Also I thought 
of Alfred de Musset’s taunting her—she never forgot it—with 
having no esprit. Of ‘esprit Gallois’ she seems to have had 
little. The Northern races had the uppermost in her making, I 
should say. I have a notion that the Kénigsmarks were 
Pomeranian—of the Bismarck build—and had she not the 
blood of the Counts Horn? I forget. However, Marshal Saxe 
spoke for himself in her. Mr. Hamerton says that an intense 
desire to study character had its strong share in her illicit 
liaisons with poets, musicians, lawyers, novelists, &c., all being 
men above the common run. But here, again, I cannot help 
thinking that race descent from Augustus II. of Saxony and 
Aurore de Kénigsmark counted for much. Her genuine feeling 
for the poor, and a sort of homely motherliness, seem to have 
made her greatly loved by the Berry people.” 





RARE EPITAPHS. 


(To THE EpIToR OF TBE “‘ SPECTATOR.”’] 
Sin,—The following epitaphs are Scotch, and may be interesting 
to many of your readers :— 


In a country churchyard near Paisley :— 


“Once reddie and plump, 
Tho’ now a cold lump, 
Beneath this old stump, 
Lies honest Joe Clump, 
Who wished his neighbours no evil ; 
Tho’ now by death’s thump, 
It is laid on his rump; 
And up he shall jump, 
When he hears the last trump, 
In triumph o’er Death and the Devil!” 


On John Davie, bookbinder, Kilmarnock, well known for 
being, while in life, constantly on the trot :— 


“Here rests John Davie, say he may, 
For faith the body’s tired, 
Who never rested night nor day, 
Till that day he expired.” 


On Joshua Lodge, tailor in Edinburgh :— 
‘Here lies the body o’ Joshua Lodge, 
Wha died for want of mair cabbage ; 
~ He never fail’d to hae a goose, 7 4 
Whilk was nae dainty in his house. “= 





But death at last cam’ till his bed, 
An’ shot his dart into his head, 

But left his wife to stay behind, 

To eat what cabbage she could find.” 


In Leslie Churchyard, Fifeshire :— 


‘“‘ Here lies the body of Andrew Brown, 
Sometime a wright in Lunnon toon, 
In the year seventeen huner and seventy-three, 
When coming his parents for to see, 
Of a cauld and a sair host, 
He died upon the Yorkshire coast.” 


On a schoolmaster in Cleish parish, Fifeshire :— 
* Here lie Willie M—— hies banes : 
O Satan, when ye tak him, 


Gie him the schulin o’ your weans, 
For clever de’ils he’]l mak ’em.” 


An eccentric character named John So, a native of Innerkip, 
bequeathed his property to a friend, on the condition that he 
would get engraved on his tombstone the following epitaph 
written by himself :— 
“So died John So, 

So so did he so, 

So did he live, 

So did he die, 

So so did he so, 

. So let him lie.’ 

—I am, Sir, &., Rosert Hieeins. 


Sunnyside Cottage, Oban, N.B., August 11th. 








POETRY. 





IN THE BEGINNING. 
Aveust, year unknown; time, Six o’clock in the morning ; 
Sate in a tree an Ape; irrational; eating an apple, 
Raw; no cook as yet, no house, no shred of a garment; 
Soul, a blank; taste, nil; a thumb but slowly beginning; 
Warranted wholly an Ape, a great Jack-ape o’ the forest, 
Jabbering, hairy, grim, arboreal wholly in habits. 
So he sate on till Noon, when, hushed in slumber around him, 
Everything lay dead ; all save the murmuring insect, 
Whose small voice still spake, proclaiming silence. Awaking 
Suddenly then he rose, and thinking scorn of his fellows 
Longed to be quit of them all, his Apess specially. She, dear, 
Knew no dream, no vision; her Apelet playing about her 
All her thought, her care! At Four, he finally left her, 
Went to live by himself, but felt a pang—’twas a conscience 
Budding, in germ! yet went; then stopped to bathe in a 
fountain ; 
Wow! What an ugly phiz! He saw, and shuddered ; a Ruskin 
Stirred in his breast. Taste born !—the seed of a mighty Ideal, 
Raffaelesque, Titianic! Erect he strode through the jungle, 
Cleaving his way with a stick;—Art’s rise! An implement- 
maker, 
Parent of Armstrong guns, steam-rams, et cetera! Still on 
Plucking the fruits he went; felt pain, no matter the region ; 
Said it was not the apple, or crab, or cranberry, no! nor 
Even the sloe. "Iwas a chill. He caught it there in the 
fountain, 
Bathing, stil] in a heat, the water cold o’ the coldest. 
Glorious Ape!—Logician! not yet a perfect Induction, 
But good step that way, as good as many among us! 
So he went on till eve, when, reached the edge o’ the forest, 
Just where the opening paths sloped westward; then i’ the 
gloaming, 
Mounting a rising knoll, he saw the sun in his glory 
Set over flood and fell; and joining, as in embraces, 
Earth to heaven draw near: he saw, and suddenly trembled ; 
Sudden his Apehood shrank as a robe, and fell from off him ; 
Sudden a soul was born. He owned a greater above him, 
Near him, round him, in him, far away in the splendour, 
Having a right to rule, and he a duty to serve It. 
And this happened at Eight—at Eight p.m. precisely— 
On that August day; and if you cannot believe it, 
Go to your Darwin; read how an Ape grew man; and a moment. 
Was when his soul was not, another, his soul was quickened. 
And this must be true, or else—unhappy dilemma— 
Men and monkeys both have souls, or flourish without them. 
So farewell, Ape-man! Lo we, your progeny, greet you; 
‘Baan you much for a soul, and—may we never forget it! 
: =~ B. 
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LOTZE’S SYSTEM OF PHILOSOPHY.* 
[FIRST NOTICE. | 

WE are indebted to the late Professor Green for the proposal 
to make Lotze’s System of Philosophy accessible to English 
readers. Part of the translation had been executed by him, and 
he had “ intended to take upon himself the task of revising and 
executing the whole.” Most people who read the works of 
Lotze will agree with the late Professor Green in his opinion 
that “the time spent on such a book as that would not be wasted 
as regards one’s own work.” The remark is true, whatever be 
the line of special work in which we may be engaged. No man 
of letters, no specialist in science, no philosopher, no theo- 
logian, but will derive incalculable benefit from the thorough 
study of Lotze’s system of philosophy. To come into close con- 
tact with a mind so keen, calm, and comprehensive; to learn 
from him what are the essential conditions of human thinking ; 
to survey the boundaries of actual knowledge; and to learn in 
what directions lie the most hopeful paths of progress for know- 
ledge and for life, must be a useful discipline for anyone. For 
many reasons we are glad to have Lotze’s work in an English 
form. We think, also, that the translation itself and the form 
in which it is given to the public reflect credit on all concerned. 
The translation is a worthy rendering of a great work, and the 
editorial supervision seems to have been very thorough. 

Our first notice will be limited to the volume on Logic. We 
find it exceedingly difficult to give an intelligible account of, 
and impossible even to attempt a criticism of, the particular 
views held by Lotze. We do not find in the Logic any psycho- 
logical discussion regarding the origin of our knowledge, nor 
any description of the way in which mental activities develop in 
the individual. Lotze leaves to psychology to give any explana- 
tion possible to it, of the way and manner of the derivation of 
its doctrines. Logic has its own place, which must be kept 
separate from the sphere of psychology. Equally resolute is 
Lotze against the claim of Hegel, that logic is metaphysic, and 
is valid not merely for the determination of thought and its pro- 
ducts, but valid also for the determination of reality. The pro- 
blem of pure thought, according to Lotze, is “to arrange the forms 
of thought in a progressive series according to the nature of its 
problems.” Pure logic deals with thought in general, with 
those universal forms and principles of thought which hold 
good everywhere, both in judging of reality and in weighing 
possibility, irrespective of any difference in the objects. When 
we speak of concept, judgment, syllogism, we are speaking of 
forms which are different stages of one and the same activity. 
These are an ascending series, and each higher stage is called 
into existence and justified because the lower stage has failed to 
deal adequately with its own problem. Each higher number 
endeavours to make good a defect of the preceding one, and 
seeks to find a wider principle whereby mere coincidence may 
become rational coherence. From single impressions given in 
sense, pure logic, according to Lotze, seeks to rise to the 
conception of the universal order by which it may comprehend 
the world. This, then, is the problem of pure logic as conceived 
by Lotze, and carried out in the first book. It is the systematic 
arrangement of the laws and forces by which we connect together 
the material supplied to us by our senses. ‘he activity of 
thought proceeds in certain fixed ways to form our impressions 
into ideas. The first stage of this activity gives us the concept 
and the laws of its formation. But this first step inevitably 
leads us to the inquiry as to the subject and predicate, which 
must hang together universally. What are the forms which 
judgment must assume, when looked at merely in relation to 
thought itself? What is the significance of the principle of 
identity ? of the principle of sufficient reason ? of the principle 
of disjunctive judgment? We can only answer by saying 
that a lucid criticism of these principles are given, and 
that their logical value is appraised by Lotze, with great 
clearness and power. Passing on to the theory of inference 
and systematic forms of thought, we have a lucid descrip- 
tion of the syllogism. While every part of this discussion is 
full of value, to us the supreme value of Lotze’s contribution 
to Formal Logic lies in the able and successful way in which he 
has been able to exhibit the ascending stages of the series as 
manifestations of one and the same activity of thought. 





* Lotze’s System of Philosophy.—Logic in Three Books: of Thought, of Investi- 
gation, and of Philosophy. By Hermanv Lotze. English Translation, edited by 
Bernard Bosanquet, M.A., Felluw of University College, Oxford. Oxford: 
Clarendon Press, 
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Supposing, then, that we have obtained and are able to ey. 

hibit in an ascending series the laws and forms o/ our mental 

activity, what relation do these bear to the real world? The 

forms of our thinking are to be applied to objects. So pure 

logic leads us on to applied logic, and thought passes over into 
investigation. Here we make the following quotation :— 


“Let us, then, go no farther than the natural presupposition which 
regards thought as a means to knowledge. Now, a tool must fulfy 
two conditions; it must fit the thing, and it must fit the hand, It 
must fit the thing,—that is, it must be so constructed as to approach 
reach, and get bold of the objects which it is to work upon, and find 
in them a point from which to operate ; this requirement is satisfied 
in the case of thought, if we admit that its forms and laws are no 
mere singularities of our mental organisation, but that, taken ag they 
are, they show a constant and regular adaptation to reality, Tf, 
again, a tool is to fit the hand, it must have such other structural 
properties as make it easy to grasp, hold, and move, having regard to 
the power, attitude, and position of the person who is to use it; and 
in the case of thought this second indispensable requirement limitg 
the scope of the previous admission. Only a mind which stood at 
the centre of the real world, not outside individual things, but 
penetrating them with its presence, could cominand such a view of 
reality as left nothing to look for, and was therefore the perfect image 
of it in its own being and activity. But the human mind, with which 
alone we are concerned, does not thus stand at the centre of things, 
but has a modest position somewhere in the extreme ramificationg 
of reality. Compelled, as it is, to collect its knowledge piecemeal 
by experiences which relate immediately to only a smali fragment of 
the whole, and thence to advance cautiously to the apprehension of 
what lies beyond its horizon, it has probably to make a number of 
circuits, which are immaterial to the truth it is seeking, but to itself 
in the search are indispensable. However much, then, we may pre. 
suppose an original reference of the forms of thought to that nature 
of things which is the goal of knowledge, we must be prepared to find 
in them many elements which do not directly reproduce the actual 
reality to the knowledge of which they are to lead us; indeed, there ig 
always the possibility that a very large part of our efforts of thought 
may only be like a scaffolding, which does not belong to the per. 
manent form of the building which it helped to raise, but, on the 
contrary, must be taken down again to obtain the full view of its 
result.” (Logic, pp. 6-7.) 

Can we arrange the matter of our ideas under the forms of 
pure logic? We do not find that the matter given us can casily 
arrange itself into concepts, nor what predicate can belong 
universally to what subject, nor how we can discover the uni- 
versal law of a given material. These are matters which have to 
be investigated, and applied logic considers the hindrances which 
lie in the way, and the methods by which these may be overcome. 
Naturally, we begin by describing and defining what lies before 
us as a matter to be investigated. The object we have in view 
is to obtain a true conception. ‘ The end of definition is the con- 
ception.” But already we have in Janguage a number of concep- 
tions, and these must form our starting-point. And here it will 
be well to read with care the caution of Lotze, and to remember 
that the distinction between object and object remain, even 
when we pass from one conception to another. We quote a 
passage on the Hegelian dialectic, in order to illustrate this 
remark :— 

“Thus, we sey that man is mortal, regarding death as something 
which above-ground lies merely in external circumstances; and, 
according to this view, men would have two distinct properties,— 
that of living, and that of dying also. But, according to Hegel, 
the true way of regarding the matter is that life, as such, 
contains the germ of death; and that, in a word, the finite 
in itself contradicts, and thereby does away with itself. Here 
we can detect, more readily than we can in some of the other 
passages in which Hegel treats of dialectic, a confusion between two 
different statements. It is to the conceptions by which we try to 
apprehend reality, that fixity and completeness are attributed in the 
first sentence; it is not to the conceptions but the finite thing to 
which we apply them that it is said to pass over into its contrary ; and 
in this latter statement lies all the truth that the passage contains, 
which truth is shown by what follows to have been uttered uninten- 
tionally or even contrary to the intention of the author. For 
when the finite as such does away with itself, it does so not 
because the general conceptions which apply to it have lost 
their definiteness and swing round into their contraries, but 
because it, the thing to which those conceptions are applied, as 
finite or as actual, is unable permanently to fulfil what is required 
of it by these conceptions, though each of them is true of it at one 
moment ; through a defect in its nature it passes out of the province 
of one unchanged conception into the province of another which is 
equally unchanged. But the conceptions themselves do not alter 
their eternal meaning, because it is only for one moment, perhaps, 
that they are a correct measure of the changeable objects to which 
they are applied. The true view of the matter, then, cannot be that 
life, as such, bears in it the germ of death, and that the finite in 
general contradicts itself ; it is rather the two parts of this statement 
that contradict each other. Life, as such, does not die, and the 
general conception of life obliges the living thing to live, not to 
die; it is only the finite mentioned in the second part of the state 
ment, i.e., only particular living bodies, that carry in them the germ 
of death.” (Logic, pp. 202-3.) 


Lotze passes on to the discussion of the forms of proof, the 
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— . “ _ 
discovery of kinds of proof, fallacies and dilemmas, universal 
propositions derived from perceptions, the discoveries of laws, 
and other topics of the like order. On each of these heads he 
has something instructive and original to say; instructive not 
only to the student, but to the man of affairs. an 

The third book, “ On Knowledge (Methodology),” is an inquiry 
into the sources of certainty. It is instructive to compare 
Lotze’s treatment of this great subject with that of Cardinal 
Newman in his Grammar of Assent. We do not make 
the comparison now, we simply indicate that the comparison 
might be made, and would be found full of suggestiveness 
in many ways. lLotze points out that scepticism presup- 

oses truth and knowledge, then points out how the 
doubt whether our knowledge is truth may be overcome. 
As to the question whether thought can be applied to the 
course of events, it is shown that this involves—(1), some 
given reality which thought cannot create ; (2), the universality 
of law in the real world, which is ultimately a matter of faith; 
and (3), synthetic judgments @ priori, as basis of knowledge of 
particular laws. But here we must stop for the present. We 
are conscious of an imperfect presentation ‘of the truth of Lotze’s 
contribution to Logic. But we hope we have done enough to 
send students to the work itself; and we close this notice with 
his own views :— 

“J hold that much-reviled ideal of speculative intuition to be the 
supreme and not wholly unattainable goal of science, and I express 
the hope that German philosophy will always arouse itself afresh, 
with more of moderation and reserve, yet with no less enthusiasm, to 
the endeavour, not merely to calculate the course of the world, but 
to understand it.” 





A ROMANCE OF GLASGOW.* 

Tuts is an excellent novel. There are characters in it which 
the creator of Baillie Nicol Jarvie might have “ fathered ” with- 
out feeling them ary discredit to their kin, and scenes that are 
as good as Galt’s delineations of Scotch life and peculiarities. 
Mrs. Tytler’s three maiden ladies, the Misses Mackinnon, 
deserve the honour of comparison with the immortal Jacky, 
Nicky, and Grizzy, of Miss Ferrier’s best novel, Marriuge, 
although they are portrayed with a graver kind of humour. 
Tam Drysdale, the successful manufacturer whose social rise is 
rather too much for him to manage, is so cleverly drawn and so 
full of truth as to be convincing, even though the reader should 
have no typical experience with which to compare him. 

The reading of a novel not in the English tongue, but in a 
dialect, is an exercise which one generally approaches with dis- 
taste. Even Mrs. Gaskell’s Mary Barton was felt to be a tough 
though toothsome morsel, on account of the Lancastrianism of 
the lads and lasses. The Highland dialect with which Mr. 
Black doses his readers is excessively tiresome; and the imita- 
tors of Mr. Black, with their “ iss,” “ was,’ and ‘‘ mirever,”—as 
like the real thing as a stage-Irishman’s brogue is like the 
language of Liffey-side—are more tiresome than himself. The 
broad Scotch of the Lowlands is, however, an exception, perhaps 
because even in this generation, so perverse in its novel-reading, 
there lingers a leaven of gratitude to Sir Walter, and the 
tongue which he made familiar to the ‘‘ Southron” ears of our 
fathers has not yet become strange to our own. 

Mrs. Tytler’s Lowland Scotch is delightful. It is so 
thoroughly characteristic of the people in her book; it is, in 
every sense, so racy of the soil, that we feel only these people 
could have said these things, and only in this way. The 
picture of “ Glasgie” society, of the “maiden ladies” in their 
honourable poverty and their respectable pride, with their un- 
conquerable prejudices, their narrow but upright minds, and 
their stolid resistance to the giving place of the old order to the 
new, is remarkably clever. The family pride of the poverty- 
stricken old women would be simply ridiculous in less skilful 
hands; but, while Mrs. Tytler makes it humorous, she never per- 
mits the reader to feel inclined to laugh at itor them. The 
father of the Miss Mackinnons had been a man in a better posi- 
tion than the one they filled. ‘Their grandfather had been far 
before their father. As for their great-grandfather, “ a’ Glasgy,” 
as Miss Janet was wont to say, “trim’led at the wag of his 
finger.” Unfortunately, his descendants had little more than 
his memory to plume themselves upon. he three are ad- 
mirably sketched, and the picture is framed in this passage :— 
. ‘One of the peculiarities of the female Mackinnon mind was that 
it Scorned any attempt in Scotch people to speak ‘high English.’ As 
the ladies’ voices were naturally loud, and they had accustomed 


—_— 





* Saint Mungo’s City. A Novel. By S.rah Tytler. Lordon: Chatto and 
Windus. 





themselves to speak still more loudly to suit Miss Mackinnon’s in- 
firmity, the effect of their homely Scotch shouted to each other or 
to any visitor was decidedly startling to a new-comer. Another 
thing the sisters could not abide was a silly pretence at polished, 
instead of plain, manners. Such weak copying of their neighbours, 
or yielding to changes which were no improvements, were for ‘ the 
cotton and iron dirt.’ Such trifles were far beneath the attention 
of the Mackinnons. These favoured mortals needed no artificial 
props. The family’s claims to precedence were so unanswerable that 
a Mackinnon might do exactly as he or she liked, within the bounds 
of the moral law, for the maiden representatives of the house were 
respectable Christians and staunch Presbyterians, assured that the 
name would grace any speech or action, and confer, not derive, lustre 
from it.” 
The sinking of the queer old ladies into deeper and deeper 
poverty, while they strive to keep their grand-nephew, Lieu- 
tenant Eneas Mackinnon, who is also very poor, in ignorance of 
their straits, the honourable devices to which they resort, their 
staunch attachment to each other, their oddities, prejudices, 
and “ ways,” make up a genre picture which is drawn with a 
masterly hand, and finely contrasted with that of the Drysdales. 
The plot of this story is not a complicated one; but it is 
singularly ingenious, and its simplicity is of a very artistic kind. 
The contrivance by which the fortunes of the lonely and poverty- 
stricken old ladies, and those of the prosperous, happy, and 
deserving Tom Drysdale, are made to hang upon each other, is 
very skilfully devised, and kept up to the end. The two young 
men of the story, Eneas Mackinnon and “ Young Tam,” the 
“viewy ”’ son of the eminently practical proprietor of the great 
dye-works and bleaching-mills which had their small beginnings 
in a Mackinnon failure, are, perhaps, a little too indistinct- 
They do not appear often, and they do not do much; but this, 
although strictly speaking a fault in the construction of the 
novel, does not annoy the reader at all. He has ample com- 
pensation in the real hero of the story, Tam Drysdale, in his 
delightful wife, and in his equally charming, but widely 
different, daughters, Claribel and Eppie. The talk of the 
homely pair, the vague discontent of the son with a fortune 
made to his hand, the readiness with which the one daughter 
accommodates herself to the great world, and the other remains 
the bonnie Scotch lassie, while all the time Fate is preparing to 
reverse these self-made plans; the complications of business, 
the episodical occurrences in the way of the smooth stream of 
the story, the dependence of it all upon its one simple motive, 
form a remarkably interesting combination. Clever sayings, 
things which one would like to remember, are plentifully 
sprinkled all over the book; and while it is of the quiet order of 
fiction, it is essentially impressive—a novel which no one who 
reads it with appreciation will forget. 


COLONEL BRACKENBURY’S “FREDERICK THE 
GREAT.’* 
CoLoneL Brackxensury’s Life of Frederick the Great is the first 
of a series of volumes “illustrative of the operations and the 
art of war, by writers of distinction in the profession of arms 
whose competence to weigh the military qualities and deeds of 
the Chiefs can be accepted.” Now, speaking from a purely 
literary point of view, we should describe this “ Life” as an 
admirable abridgment of Carlyle’s celebrated work. In that 
aspect it is entirely praiseworthy ; but as the author can speak 
with authority; we venture to think that from a military point 
of view it is a little defective. It would be absurd, indeed, for 
us as civilians to attempt to lecture Colonel Brackenbury; and 
it will be seen that the strictures which we propose to make 
upon his book are not our own, but those of a writer of very 
great distinction indeed in the profession of arms. We must 
perforce confine ourselves to very few examples of what we con- 
ceive to be Colonel Brackenbury’s deficiencies, and shall begin 
with his account of Frederick’s famous defeat at Kolin. It 
is unnecessary to premise that neither here nor elsewhere is 
the Colonel otherwise than perfectly accurate as regards his 
facts. And if he is not, it is certain that we are perfectly unable 
to correct him. But neither here nor elsewhere is the accuracy 
of this, that, or the other detail in Frederick’s battles (and to 
these we shall confine ourselves) of very great importance. The 
great point is,— What was the precise fault which the King com- 
mitted in the battles which he lost, and what is the lesson to be 
learned from them ? At Kolin, then, he marched his army along 
the front of Daun’s to attack the latter’s right wing. It does 
not in the least matter, here and now, how or why it was that 
he came to grief. What we have to point out is that Colonel 
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Brackenbury calls the King’s manoeuvre an “attack” “in 
oblique order,” and says—the italics are his own—that failing, 
as the manceuvre did, from want of perfect accuracy in its 
execution, it did not obey “the master law of all tactics, the 
rule to bring superior forces of your own army against inferior 
forces of the enemy at the right time and place.” Surely this is 
rather vague; and if Frederick was violating a most important 
rule of war on this occasion, Colonel Brackenbury must forgive 
us for thinking that he ought to have pointed out very clearly, 
for the use of those students for whom this “series of Critical 
Biographies ” must be mainly intended, the nature and reason of 
that rule. It isarule that Frederick violated again at Zorndorff, 
with results that might have proved fatal, and did prove most 
disastrous. Yet here, too, Colonel Brackenbury makes no sign. 
And the rule is,—‘ Ne faites pas de marches de flanc devant une 
armée qui est en position !” The words, of course, are Napoleon’s, 
and the application which he makes of them to Kolin is made 
with verve and even humour :—“ Les partisans de l’ordre oblique 
admirent la manceuvre du Roi & la Bataille de Kollin, quoiqu’elle 
ait eu les suites les plus facheuses...... Ils n’en persistent 
moins dans leur engouement; rien ne peut leur dessiller les 
yeux. Les uns disent qu’il s’est vu arracher la victoire par la 
faute d’un chef de bataillon.” But what “ les uns” say can be read 
at length in Colonel Brackenbury and Carlyle. ‘ D’autres plus 
raisonnables, qui sont frappés des inconvénients attachés a une 
marche de flanc devant une armée en position, mais qui n’en sont 
point moins attachés 4 Yordre oblique, disent que la manceuvre 
du Roi a da étre faite de nuit; que par-la il eit évité le feu de 
Varmée autrichienne qui ne l’aurait pas apercu; qu’au jour il 
aurait étonné, surpris, battu, rompu, et mis en déroute son 
adversaire. Sans doute, que c’est une forte belle chose que de 
surprendre son ennemi; mais pourquoi s’arréter & tourner une 
aile? il vaut mieux prendre l’armée 4 dos, se saisir de ses parcs, 
de ses canons, sur leurs avant-trains, de leurs munitions, des 
faisceaux de fusils du camp!” And yet it was by a flank march 
in front of the enemy’s “armée en position” that Frederick 
gained his great victory of Leuthen, the object of Napoleon’s 
own warmest encomiums. It was; but then the enemy were 
unable to see what the King was doing, and his success—not a 
whit the less admirable, of course, on that account—was due to 
the fact that he “surprised” them. We now come to Rossbach, 
and remembering that it is our business to deal with Colonel 
Brackenbury’s reflections rather than with Napoleon’s, must 
let the former speak for himself :—‘“ The battle of Rossbach is 
full of instruction. It shows how helpless is an army, imper- 
fectly trained and commanded, against a skilful General with a 
force inferior in number but well in hand. It serves to teach 
us how vain it is to rely on numbers alone, no matter how brave 
the men may be; for the French were certainly no cowards. It 
points, in short, a moral which all Englishmen should lay to 
heart, when they think in serious moments of possible battles 
fought in their own country, and with the mixed troops at 
present available.” Now, as Colonel Brackenbury has else- 
where warned his countrymen more than once of what 
might occur and of what should be done in the event of a 
prolonged campaign fought against foreigners on English soil, 
we venture to suggest to him that until the English Navy is 
a thing of the past, the invasion of England lies almost out- 
side the limits of a sane enemy’s consideration. But to 
return to Rossbach :—* The essence of Frederick’s manceuvre,” 
says Colonel Brackenbury, “ was, as usual, the attack in oblique 
order; for the front of the long allied column may be considered 
as its right flank; and the King’s parallel, but swifter, march 
alongside of his opponents was in principle like the march round 
the front at Prague or Kolin to gain the flank.” Napoleon saw 
the matter differently,—* A la bataille de Rossbach, le Prince 
de Soubise imagina de vouloir singer l’ordre oblique. II fit une 
marche de flanc devant la position du Roi.” Napoleon, in fact, 
will not bear of the “ oblique order” of battle as anything more 
than a confusing phrase, and contends that Frederick, in 
all his battles, did nothing either ill or well that had not been 
done “par les généraux anciens et modernes dans tous 
les siécles.” It is not for us, of course, to say that such a 
man is right, but we confess that we can understand his meaning 
very clearly ; and if Frederick’s battles can be described without 
having recourse to a phrase which no one would use in describing 
those of other commanders, we must respectfully submit to 
Colonel Brackenbury whether the frequent recurrence of that 
phrase in his book is altogether desirable. But the phrase, it 
will be said, was Frederick’s own; nay, more, like some retired 
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conjuror, he would, in his old age, graciously show to admiring 
military onlookers at his reviews, how the trick or “ mancenyyg” 
was accomplished. We must once more quote Napoleon :—«[» 
vieux Frédéric riait sous cape, aux parades de Potzdam, dg 
Vengouement des jeunes officiers frangais, anglais, autrichiens, 
pour la manoeuvre de lordre oblique, qui n’était propre qu’y 
faire la réputation de quelques adjutants-majors. Un examen 
approfondi de la Guerre de Sept-Ans aurait di éclairer 5 
officiers, et ce qui devait achever de faire évaporer leurs illusions, 
eest que Frédéric n’a jamais manceuvré que par des lignes of 
par le flanc, jamais par des déploiements.” 

Colonel Brackenbury is no blind admirer of Frederick's 
Generalship, and thinks that there is little in his strategy to 
commend itself to students of war. But “his tactics op 
the field of battle were for the most part superb.” We 
should prefer to say that, according to the mood in which 
he found himself, Frederick’s tactics in battle were “ super a 
or quite the reverse. There is little to commend in any of his 
fights after Leuthen. The way in which he withdrew his sur. 
prised and beaten troops at Hochkirch was masterly indeed, 
But he owed more to fortune than skill at Liegnitz. His attacks 
at Torgau were worse than any delivered by Grant in the 
Wilderness, and without Grant’s excuse that he could afford to 
lose three men to the enemy’s one. At Kunersdorf the Prussian 
Army could not have been more obstinately sacrificed if they 
had been led by his pig-headed father, Frederick William him. 
self. At Zorndorff he made the same “ flagrant mistake” that 
Marmont made at Salamanca, and was within an ace of paying 
as dearly for it. We have already mentioned Kolin. On the 
whole, then, we believe that of all the great captains that the 
world has seen, Frederick was the one who made the most mis. 
takes in war. Yet he is by common consent one of the greatest 
of these Captains, and it was Colonel Brackenbury’s task, we 
submit, to reconcile the contradiction here indicated. He has, 
if we are not mistaken, eluded rather than grappled with the 
question, for he talks rather vaguely of Frederick’s “attacking 
boldly and skilfully, thus seizing for himself the mighty power 
of the initiative ;” and says of the General who lost such a battle 
as Kunersdorf, that when “ he appeared and fought resistance 
collapsed before him.” We trust, then, that we are justified in 
saying that as a “critical biography,” Colonel Brackenbury’s 
book is not quite satisfactory. All the more it behoves us to 
say that it is far and away the best Life of Frederick the Great 
in our language. The writer’s debt to Carlyle is, of course, 
immense; but those who have studied Carlyle most unweariedly 
will best appreciate the skilful way in which Colonel Bracken: 
bury has utilised the labours of his great predecessor. 





SIX CENTURIES OF WORK AND WAGES. 

In this work Professor Rogers has essayed to give a history of 
English labour from the forty-third year of Henry IIL, iz, 
1259, up to the present time. The subject is an engrossing one, 
and it is ably treated in these volumes, which form a valuable 
addition to the social history of this country. Professor Rogers's 
History of Agriculture and Prices in England, although still in- 
complete, is a masterly production; but it is beyond the scope 
of the general reader, and makes great demands on the student, 
and we are, therefore, glad to see that a goodly measure of what 
may be deemed the most readable and popular portions of 
that laborious work have been transferred with a judicious 
hand to these pages. It is not too much to say that 
for the period over which both travel together, viz., for 
the first 324 years of the 600 treated of, the volumes 
before us may be looked upon as a compendium of the 
larger work, and the result is an interesting book on a sub- 
ject of no small importance, on which hitherto it has been im- 
possible to find a concise and reliable treatise. In one respect, 
this book is a singular specimen of the publisher’s art. It is 
not large, and its 600 pages could well have been comprised 
within the covers of one volume; but for no evident reason, but 
apparently as some strange freak, it is cut into two volumes, 
the division taking place in the middle of a sentence at the 
304th page, and Volume II. commencing with p. 305. The result 
of this extraordinary process has been a source of constant 
irritation to us during perusal, and it halves the value of au 
already sufficiently meagre index. It is to be hoped that in 
future editions this senseless division will be avoided, and the 
index amplified. 


ania 








* Six Centuries of Work and Wages. By James E. Thorold Rogers, M.P. 
2 vols. London: Sonnenschein and Co, 1834. 
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In the opening chapters of this work Professor Rogers has 
given @ lively picture of the social intercourse and business 
transactions of our forefathers in medieval England. This was 
desirable, as the question of wages permeates every part of 
social life. The chief occupation of the people was agriculture ; 
in country districts “ almost every one not only possessed land, 
put he cultivated it,” and hence the history of agriculture 
incorporated in these pages is as needful as it is interesting. 
Artificers were few, except in towns, which were small. The 
gerf, so long as he paid his dues in money or labour to the lord, 
was safe from dispossession ; and there is no doubt that, hard as 
the terms of his tenure often were, it was not precarious, but 
there existed a real bargain between the serf and his lord, and 
that his position was far from being the insecure one described 
in our law-books. Throughout his researches Professor Rogers 
has never met with an instance of the sale of a serf, nor has he 
found record of any labour-rent which could not be replaced by an 
equivalent money payment. On most manors there was a bailiff, 
who was himself sometimes a serf, as was the case in the manor 
of Cuxham, of which the warden and scholars of Merton College, 
Oxford, were the lords, where for three generations the Oldmans 
were bailiffs, father, son, and grandson. The whole family seems 
to have perished in the Black Death, and their chattels accrued 
to the College. In each manor, most exact accounts were kept. 
These were always in the same form; and from their enormous 
number, from their being in rough, but grammatical Latin, and 
also from the fact that they were mostly penned just before 
Michaelmas, in each year, Professor Rogers concludes that 
education must have been far more widely diffused than is com- 
monly supposed. He is convinced “ that instruction must have 
‘been far more accessible than modern writers are wont to 
imagine,” and that schools were attached to every monastery. 
Generally the land under piough was communal—a system of 
tenure which was quite contrary to improvement in agriculture, 
as it gave no certain prospect of advantage on individual endea- 
vour or outlay. These arable lands were held about equally by 
the lord and his tenants. Of pasture, all natural or water- 
meadow was held by the lord in severalty; and as artificial 
grasses and root-crops were unknown, such meadow was 
extremely valuable. ‘The common pasture was used without 
stint—an arrangement which gave rise to numberless complaints, 
Ploughing was done by oxen and horses; and the marling and 
claying of light, poor lands was an important and costly opera- 
tion. Stock were small, and no effort was made to improve 
them ; and, indeed, the scarcity of winter-food, and the poverty 
of the summer pastures, must have been inimical to any attempt 
atimprovement. But great pains were taken to improve the 
breeds of sheep; for wool was the chief production of the 
English, who virtually had a monopoly of the trade for many 
centuries. The rot was much dreaded, and it made sad havoc 
among the flocks. It was vaguely noted in very early times that 
there was danger in the presence of a small white snail in the 
grass; and modern science has shown that the fluke is carried by 
a water-snail (Limneeus trunculatus), thus confirming the sus- 
picions of the medizval farmers. In 1280 a new disease, the scab, 
appeared among the flocks. It was not until artificial grasses 
and root-crops were introduced from Holland in the seventeenth 


century, that any real improvement in farming-stock was, 


possible. Pigs, the scavengers of the mediwval village, were 
abundant, and “every peasant had his pig in the sty.” Poultry 
was cheap and plentiful; “poultry-and-egg rents were the 
very commonest form of rendering dues.” The houses were 
mean and dirty, and the habits of the people were indescribably 
filthy. Pestilence was common, and the rate of mortality must 
have been enormous. Leprosy and scurvy were ever present; nor 
were they banished from England until the Hollanders, to whom 
modern civilisation owes “infinite benefits beyond those which 
were derived from the spectacle of their obstinate struggle for 
freedom,” introduced the cultivation of edible roots and herbs 
for man and cattle alike. Yet, on the whole, the peasant was 


well off. Food, though coarse in quality, was abundant, at least | 


i1 summer; and as the staple food of the English was wheat, the 
most costly grain grown, there were few famines, and only 
Occasional scarcity. ‘‘ Except,” says Professor Rogers, “ that the 
thirteenth-century villager was generally better off, there was 
little change induced in the rustic’s condition from the middle 
of the thirteenth to the beginning of the nineteenth century.” 
The towns were inhabited by merchants and artisans, and “ the 
essential of the mediaval town was the formation of the guilds of 
merchants and craftsmen.” The guilds were the benefit societies 








of the middle ages; they were rich and powerful, and often 
possessed great political influence. Membership in a guild was 
a birthright, and carried with it great advantages. The artisans 
of London and other trading towns received through the 
organisation of their guilds a kind of military training which 
was of great importance in those times; and the train-bands 
and apprentices of London provided a force equal to the Militia, 
and quite sufficient for defensive operations, although they 
could not stand the charge of Regulars in the open field. It 
should be noted that the side espoused by London during the 
various political dissensions of the period “ was always, in the 
end, and generally at an early period, victorious.” London was 
the chief port and the centre of government. It was an ever- 
open market, and its busy streets were like a perpetual fair. For 
a bit of picturesque writing, let the reader turn to p. 112, where 
he will find an account, drawn from actual sources, of a journey 
made by one of the bailiffs, Oldman, from Cuxham to London in 
order to make an extensive purchase of foreign mill-stones for the 
mill belonging to Merton College. Markets were a necessity of the 
times, and were held in most towns, whilst fairs played a still 
more important part in the social economy of the middle ages, and 
in the distribution of produce ; and as every one attended them, 
as estates were widely scattered, and as pilgrimages were 
common events, roads had to be kept in good repair; and there 
is plenty of evidence that the roads at this period were numerous 
and excellent. No fair obtained so high a position as that of 
Stourbridge, which was held in a field near Cambridge, and was 
opened and concluded with great solemnity. At this fair, 
everything that could be bought was to be obtained. “It was 
famous in its day as Novgorod or Leipsic. There were few 
households which were possessed of any wealth which did not 
send a purchaser or give a commission for Stourbridge fair.” 
Here merchants congregated from all parts of Europe; and 
doubtless at such meetings the affairs of Church and State were 
keenly reviewed, discontent ripened into action, and the tenets 
of the Bible-men and the doctrines and teachings of the Lollards 
were discussed and circulated. 

The Black Death, with its appalling mortality, forms an epoeh 
in the history of English labour. Well-placed, on the whole, 
before that calamity, the labouring classes now suddenly found 
themselves masters of the situation, and the general rise in 
labour of all kinds was not less than fifty per cent. At the 
same time agricultural produce felt no rise, but “ everything to 
which labour adds its principal value is exalted proportionately.” 
The efforts of the landlords to annul the money-payments in 
lieu of labour-dues were met by combination, organised through- 
out the country by Wiklif’s poor priests, and culminating in 
Tyler’s rebellion, which, although suppressed, was indirectly 
successful in its objects. Landlord cultivatign was gradually 
abandoned, at first for stock and land leases, but these soon dis- 
appeared, and the ordinary lease, usually for short periods only, 
took its place. 

The golden age of the workman began, and in spite of all 
efforts to the contrary, continued for two centuries; nor was it 
disturbed until the issue of base money by Henry VIII. and 
the suppression of the Guilds by his son. After these events, 
the deterioration in the labourer’s condition was rapid and 
continuous. Professor Rogers, it is hardly necessary to say, 
holds a brief for the labourer and the artisan, and landlords and 
employers of labour find little mercy at his hands. A perusal 
of his pages will show that he maintains his position with great 
force, and is supported by a powerful array of facts and figures. 
In the following extract his argument is concisely stated, and 
the process traced by which successive acts of government 
accomplished the degradation of English labour :— 

“Tt was first impoverished by the issue of base money. Next, it 
was robbed of its guild capital by the land thieves of Edward’s 
regency. It was next brought into costact with a new and more 
needy set of employers—the sheep-masters who succeeded the 
monks. It was then, with a pretence, and perhaps with the inten- 
tion of kindness, subjected to the quarter-sessions assessment, merci- 
lessly used in the first half of the seventeenth century, the agricultural 
labourer being still further impoverished by being made the residuum 
of all labour. The agricultural labourer was then further mulcted by 
enclosures, and the extinction of those immemorial rights of pasture 
and fuel which he had enjoyed so long. The poor-law professed to find 
him work, but was so administered that the reduction of his wages to 
a bare subsistence became an easy process and an economical expedient. 
When the Monarchy was restored, his employers, who fixed his wages 
by their own authority, relieved their own estates from their ancient 
dues at the expense of his poor luxuries by the excise, tied him to 
the soil by the Law of Settlement, and starved him by a prohibitive 
corn-law. The freedom of the few was bought by the servitude of 
the many. Fletcher of Saltoun, an ardent Republican for a narrow 
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class, suggested hopeless slavery as the proper doom of the 
labourers, argued that the people existed only to work, and that 
philosophical politicians should have the power to limit their exist- 
ence by labour. Throughout the eighteenth centiry the most 
enlightened men gave the poor their pity, occasionally their patron- 
age, sometimes would assist them at the cost of other workers; but, 
beyond a bare existence, never imagined that they had rights, 
or remembered that they had suffered wrongs. The weight of taxa- 
tion fell on them in every direction, and with searching severity. 
It was necessary to find funds at all risks and from every source, 
and it is obvious that the most fruitful source of taxation is that of 
necessary consumption and cheap luxuries. It was, of course, impos- 
sible to tax the absolute necessaries of the individual workman, else 
he would starve or perish. But the. process left him nothing but a 
bare subsistence. The interpretation of his wages is always incom- 
plete, unless one takes into account the virtual reduction which taxa- 
tion made of them; and to know this would require an exact and 
searching analysis of the customs and excise, and of their incidence. 
Even this would be insufficient, because to adequately interpret the 
situation we should have to estimate the privation of enforced 
abstinence, as well as the contribution of universal taxation, and 
measure the labourer’s losses not only by what he consumed, but by 
what he was forced to abstain from consuming. And withal, the exist- 
ing condition of things bred and strengthened that mean and malig- 
nant passion for profiting by the miseries of others which became the 
policy of the landed interest, and to’ some extent even now remains 
a dominant hope in the minds of landlords and farmers. To crown 
the whole, the penalties of felony and conspiracy were denounced 
against all labourers who associated together to better their lot by 
endeavouring to sell their labour in concert; while the desperation 
which poverty and misery induce, and the crime they suggest, were 
met by a code more sanguinary and brutal than any which a civi- 
lised nation had ever heretofore devised, or a high-spirited one sub- 
mitted to.” 


That the condition of the artisan has so greatly improved in 
the last fifty years, is due to his restored power of combina- 
tion; and though Arch’s heroic efforts have done something, 
much still remains to be done for the agricultural labourer, 
who is still in the position of “a serf without land, the most 
portentous phenomenon in agriculture.” Professor Rogers, who 
scouts the propositions of Mr. George, does not fail to suggest 
what he considers the remedies for the present situation; and 
among these are free-trade in land, judicious emigration, and 
labour combination and co-operation on a sound basis. But our 
limits being attained, we can do no more than advise the reader to 
study for himself this thoughtful and interesting work, in whose 
pages, if some opinions are set forth to which he is unable to 
subscribe, he will find much valuable information, abundant 
matter for reflection, and not a little for humiliation and sorrow. 





THE MAGAZINES. 
THERE is nothing very striking in the Magazines this month. 
There are, of course, many papers on the conflict between 
Lords and Commons, but we perceive little in them that has 
not already been said. Mr. Goldwin Smith, in the Contemporary, 
may, indeed, be called original; but as his idea of meeting the 
crisis is to leave all legislation to the House of Commons, elect 
it indirectly through district councils, and appoint the Execu- 
tive for a fixed term of years, he does not help us much. He 
is a generation in advance, even if progress should follow his 
lines, which is not very probable. Lord Lymington considers 
the moment “ the opportunity of the Peers,” and would change 
them into an Electoral College, with power to select the ablest 
of their number for seats in the Upper House. These delegates 
would be reinforced by Life Peers selected from among eminent 
administrators, by the Chairmen of the coming County 
Boards, and by representatives from the Colonies. We greatly 
fear that a House so composite would command little 
respect, and would, whenever it came into conflict with the 
representative body, excite far more wrath than the Peers, to 
whom the people are, at all events, accustomed. If a great 
change is to be made, we must go further than that. Moreover, 
Lord Lymington would allow the Peers to enter the Lower 
House, with the inevitable result that the Upper would attract 
only the refuse—the men who felt themselves unequal to real 
debate. Mr. Maitman Barry professes to defend the action of 
the Lords from a Democrat’s point of view, but he only repeats 
the usual libels,—that the Liberals desire to perpetuate their 
ascendancy ; that Mr. Gladstone is a lion with his tail between 
his legs, afraid of a dissolution; and that Lord Salisbury ought 
to be supported, because he is forcing an appeal to the people 
against the ‘Ministerial crimes of the last four years.” 
Mr. Labouchere’s paper in the Fortnightly on the same sub- 
ject is a bright and vigorous plea for the total abolition of the 
Upper House, deformed by a certain extravagance of invective, 
as where he declares that respect for the Upper House is worse 











than “the superstition of some abject negro grovelling on the 
banks of the Niger before a block of wood, and believing it to bg 
God.” As to the immediate difficulty, Mr. Labouchere believes 
it can only be overcome by a creation of Peers. Mr. A. Arnold 
is of the same opinion; but would make no alteration, even 
the smallest, in the constitution of the House of Lords, 
When they resist the Commons he would compel them 
to submit, but otherwise would let their authority grady. 
ally die away, as he thinks it will do after the abolition 
of primogeniture and settlement, till the Peers themselyeg 
demand their own extinction and entrance into the effectiye 
Legislative body. The objection to that process is that it might 
take a century, and that this generation desires many laws 
which the Upper House will perish rather than pass. Lord 
Randolph Churchill proposes compromise,—that the Ministry 
should meet Parliament in October with a Redistribution Bil} 
fully drafted, when the Peers will at once pass the Franchise Bil], 
But will they ; or will they instruct their friends in the Commons, 
reinforced by all the Members whose seats may be threatened, to 
resist the passing of the Bill by all those methods with which Lord 
Randolph is so familiar ? Note that Lord Randolph repudiates 
the notion that the Ministry can “ gerrymander ” Redistribution 
—that is, alter boundaries for party purposes—as absurd. 


The Rev. J. Guinness Rogers gives us in the Nineteenth 
Century a striking account of the effect of ‘“ Chatter ” in Pay. 
liament. He believes that the time of the House of Commons 
is deliberately wasted with the intention of preventing work, 
and this mainly by fifty-six men, of whom five—Mr. Warton, 
Sir H. Drummond Wolff, Lord R. Churchill, Mr. Gorst, and 
Mr. Labouchere—spoke 1,308 times, monopolising one-seventh 
of the whole talk. Twenty-four more, among whom Mr. Ash- 
mead-Bartlett was the greatest offender, spoke 2,483 times, and 
consumed 39 per cent., or more than a third of the total talking 
time, though among them there are certainly not more than 
three whom any one wishes to hear. Legislation under such 
circumstances is impossible; and Mr. Rogers, therefore, 
is for drastic reform—a reduction of private Members’ 
time, the relegation of Supply to an enlarged Audit Com. 
mittee, and the introduction of the absolute Closure. Mr, 
Gladstone in a recent speech at Edinburgh, obviously alluded to 
this paper, though he did not name it, as most instructive. Mr, 
F. Harrison continues his controversy with Mr. Herbert Spencer, 
and certainly proves that his opponent does teach that the 
essence of religion is belief in the Unknown and Unknowable, 
and this, he says, cannot be a religion. On the contrary, his 
own faith in humanity, he maintains, can be; but then he asserts 
that the essence of religion is duty, which is surely a misuse of 
terms. The essence of religion is belief in the sanction which makes 
duty at once noble and compulsory. By the way, is not Mr. 
Harrison rather changing his position? He has been supposed 
to teach the worship of humanity as a religion; but he abso 
lutely denies that he does this :— 

“ Sir James Stephen talks of ‘Mr. Harrison’s God,’ of ‘the shadow 
of a God,’ and he says he would as soon ‘ worship’ the ugliest idol in 
India as the human race. All this is to foist in theological ideas 
where none are suggested by us. Humanity is neither the shadow 
of God nor the substitute for God, nor has it any analogy with God, 
No one claims any ‘ godhood’ for humanity or any perfection of any 
kind. We do not ask anyone to ‘ worship’ it, as Hindoos worship 
idols, or as Christians worship God or the Virgin. If it misleads 
people, I am quite willing to spell humanity with a small ‘h,’ or not 
to use the word at all. I am quite content to speak of the human 
race, if that makes things clearer; I am ready to give up the word 
‘worship,’ if that is a stumbling-block, and to speak of showing 
affection and reverence. if people mean by religion going down on 
their knees and invoking a supernatural being, I will wait till the 
word ‘religion’ has lost these associations.” 

There is, then, to be no religion; but only a general affection 
and reverence for all mankind. Coleridge put that in better 
words when he said, “ He prayeth best who loveth best,” and 
was wider than Mr. Harrison, for he included the beasts in his 
affection ; but benevolence, though a fine quality, is neither 
religion nor a substitute for it. Mr. J..A.Cameron’s sketch of 
the condition of the Highlanders is a striking one in view of 
Mr. Gladstone’s promise to remedy the wrongs of the Crofters. 
He evidently thinks civil war rapidly approaching, the Crofters 
refusing to bear their misery any longer, and insisting that 
they are entitled to land at fair rent; and Mr. Romanes considers 
once more “The Darwinian Theory of Instinct.” It certainly 
seems to us that “ instinct,” in any usual sense of that word, 
wholly fails to explain the extraordinary facts about the sphex:= 

“There is a species of wasp-like insect, called the Sphex. This 

insect lays its eggs in a hole excavated in the ground. It then flies 
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way and finds a spider, which it stings in the main nerve-centre of 
> 2 animal. This has the effect of paralysing the spider without 
killing it. The sphex then carries the now motionless spider to its 

ursery, and buries it with the eggs. When the eggs hatch out the 
: ps feed on the paralysed prey, which is then still alive and there- 
fore quite fresh, although it has never been able to move since the 


time when it was buried. Of course the difficulty here is to under- 


stand how the sphex insect can have acquired so much anatomical 
and physiological knowledge concerning its prey as the facts imply. 
We might indeed suppose, as I in the first instance was led to sup- 
se, that the sting of the sphex and the nerve-centre of the spider 
being both organs situated on the median line of their respective 
sgessors, the striking of the nerve-centre by the sting might in the 
first instance have been thus accidentally favoured, and so have sup- 
lied a basis from which natural selection could work to the perfect- 
ing of an instinct always to sting in one particular spot. But more 
recently the French entomologist, M. Fabre, who first noticed these 
facta with reference to the stinging of the spider, has observed 
another species of sphex which preyed upon the grasshopper, and as 
the nervous system of a grasshopper is more elongated than the ner- 
yous system of a spider, the sphex in this case has to sting its prey 
in three successive nerve-centres in order to induce paralysis. Again, 
still more recently, M. Fabre has found another species of sphex, 
which preys upon a caterpillar, and in this case the animal has to 
sting its victiu: in nine successive nerve-centres.”’ 
Mr. Darwin explains the action of the sphex as the result of 
transmitted memory ; but, with Mr. Romanes, we feel the ex- 
planation insufficient. 

The best paper in the Contemporary is undoubtedly Dr. 
Barry’s on “Science and Religion ”’—a most lucid, though, of 
course, not always novel statement of the intellectual argument 
against Materialism, that in the end it explains nothing :— 

“ Matter and motion, instead of explaining the world, cannot be 

themselves explained, or known even to exist, save by the higher 
faculties. Feeling is the whole and sole guarantee for them. If 
objects are material, by feeling alone do we know that there are 
objects. .... . If Reason distinguishes between sense and madness, 
and corrects the illusions of phenomena; if states of consciousness 
imply a persistent Ego; if the will acts upon matter, though in- 
scrotably, and may be free because not in time and space; if we 
know each other, yet know not how we know, and exert our faculties 
though we cannot analyse them ; surely the mysterious may be real 
and enter into communion with us, and be something more than the 
Unknowable.” 
The specialty of Dr. Barry in the controversy is that he admits 
with an absence of hesitation wonderful in a Catholic, all the 
statements of Science, and argues that for them to be even in- 
telligible one more is necessary. Granted evolution, who com- 
municated the living energy which drives on that mighty plan 
so accurately that the monad evolves thoughts, like, for ex- 
ample, the possibility of Ariel, which are not the result of ex- 
perience? There is a fine bit of criticism, by Mr. W. Clark 
Russell, on “ Sea-Stories ;” impaired, as his own sea-writings are: 
by too much admiration for ‘‘ purple patches ” about ocean and 
clouds; and a gossipy sketch of the late Duke of Wellington, by 
Mr. Haweis. We gather from it that the Duke was one of the 
men who can consider nothing except in its relation to themselves. 
His one idea about the abolition of the Lords was that he 
himself was safe as Peer in half-a-dozen counties. Those who 
are interested in the supernatural will be greatly comforted by 
the Bishop of Carlisle’s “ Further Thoughts on Apparitions ”— 
an effort to prove that the subject is one exclusively for evidence, 
the antecedent impossibility of mental telepathy being no greater 
than that of physical telepathy, which, if gravitation be a 
reality, is admitted to exist. That proposition should weigh 
most with the believers in “ grey matter,” &c., as the source of 
thought; for he believes in a physical, though inexplicable 
action, which may have a physical though inexplicable relation 
to all similar actions. 

Apart from politics, the Fortnightly is not very interesting, 
though Lord Cochrane’s thin sketch of Chili as it is will attract 
many readers. It is, however, too thin, and amounts only to this, 
that Chili being governed under Republican forms exclusively 
by the rich, is well and strongly governed; that public order is 
perfect and property quite safe; that the lower people are 

generally half-castes, with a specialty for soldiership; and 
that the Araucanian Indians are a fine race at last completely 
subdued. Chili has a fine climate, great natural resources—she 
will become, Lord Cochrane thinks, a great wine-growing 
country—and a partiality for foreigners, especially Englishmen. 
This is the account given by all foreigners, who are perplexed to 
account for the great difference in stability between Chili and 
all other South-American Republics. Mr. W. Greswell gives a 
sensible and moderate account of German action in South Africa, 
to which, like Mr. Gladstone, he raises no objection ; and Mr. 
Mackarness once more denounces the virtual cession of 
Zululand to the Boers, who are, and must remain, 
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enemies to the Zulus. The only other paper we have 
read—Mr. Lilly’s on “ Mysticism ”—is too mystical itself. A 
critic might fairly say that he asserts the Quaker doctrine of 
“indwelling light,” accepting the thoughts which arise in men 
under certain conditions as infallibly real or true. He certainly 
does not intend to say that, but he presses the semi-inspiration 
of mystics—at least, such of them as are recognised by the 
Catholic Church—further than most thinkers will follow. 

There is a very remarkable story in the Cornhill called “The 
Curate of Churnside,” intended to show that no man, however 
highly cultivated and trained, can escape the influence of the 
natural or instinctive conscience. It is well worked out, though 
injured by the assumption necessary to the plot that a man by 
nature tender-hearted and loving could be so self-absorbed as 
to commit a cruel murder for gain, and would not be defended 
even by self-respect from forgery. 

In Macmillan, Mr. Traill gives us a dialogue between Lord 
Sandwich and Wilkes, mainly on the Bradlaugh case, which 
is not one of his happiest efforts, Lord Sandwich being too 
consciously cynical, and Wilkes inclined to prose; and Pro- 
fessor Mahaffy an almost fantastic essay on ‘The Decay of 
Genius.” Is it decayed? Let Mr. Mahaffy run over the list of 
poets, statesmen, men of science, and mechanicians of his own 
time, and reconsider. Mr. Morley, in his “Review of the 
Month,” pronounces the just opinion that nothing but the 
enormous influence of Mr. Gladstone’s personality now keeps 
Liberals from placing the abolition of the Upper House in the 
forefront of their programme. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 
—_.—— 

The English and Scottish Popular Ballads. Edited by Francis 
James Child. Parts I.andII. (Houghton and Co., Boston; Henry 
Stevens, London.)—Mr. Child has been long known as a laborious 
student of our ballad literature. The subject is so vast in extent 
that we are not surprised to learn that the editor has devoted many 
years to its pursuit. From all quartérs he has received the most 
generous assistance, and for the work now before us, which promises 
to be the most important yet given to the world, he is very largely 
indebted to manuscript authorities. Of these a sufficient account is 
given, and in every instance Mr. Child is careful to supply informa- 
tion which may be almost pronounced exhaustive. When the collection 
is more advanced, we shall hope to write of it more fully. At present 
it will suffice to state that in the plan of the work Grundtvig’s “ Old 
Popular Ballads of Denmark” has been closely followed, and Mr. 
Child states that he has enjoyed the advantage of the Professor’s 
criticism and advice. For by far the most important portion of his 
materials he is indebted to Scotland, where ballad poetry has ever 
found a genial soil, and the aim of the editor is to print every 
valuable copy of every known ballad, while in the introductions the 
variations of each copy are exactly stated. This is not all. The larger 
number of our English and Scottish ballads are familiar in some form 
or other to the Northern nations of Europe, while of many the 
traditions may be trated still further. Thus, for instance, the ballad 
of “ Lady Isabel and the Elf Knight” is well known in the South, 
the framework of the story being the same in French, Italian, Spanish, 
Portuguese, and Magyar. ‘The woman delivers herself from death 
by some artifice, and retaliates upon the man the destruction he had 
intended for her.’ A reputation as extended belongs to ‘ Clerk 
Colvill,”’ a story which seems to be known everywhere, and is widely 
spread throughout France and Spain. In Northern lands, to judge 
from the number of versions, its popularity is unbounded. Of this 
ballad there are twelve Icelandic versions, twenty-six Danish, 
eighteen Norwegian, and eight Swedish. “ Earl Brand,” too, which 
first saw the light in this country in the late Robert Bell’s “ Ancient 
Poems of the Peasantry of England,” ranks with a class of ballads 
which, so far at least as one incident is concerned, belongs to no 
special nationality. “The beautiful fancy,” Mr. Child writes, “ of 
plants springing from the graves of star-crossed lovers, and signifying 
by the intertwining of stems or leaves, or in other analogous ways, 
that an earthly passion has not been extinguished by death, presents 
itself, as is well known, very frequently in popular poetry. Though 
the graves be made far apart—even on opposite sides of the church, 
or one to the south and one to the north outside the church—however 
separated, the vines or trees seek one another out and mingle their 
branches or their foliage.’”’ Of other ballads the locality is more 
limited, the versions of “The Cruel Brother,” for example, which, 
according to Aytoun, is perhaps the most popular of all the Scottish 
ballads, being chiefly although not entirely, confined to the North. 
Incest, murder, and a kind of fiend-like cruelty, especially attributed 
to stepmethers, are more characteristic of the bulk of the old ballads 
than the charm of poetic fancy; but even in the most painful of 
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these stories, the brutality is often lost in pathos. We may add that 
publishers, as well as editor, deserve credit for the beautiful form in 
which this collection has been brought out. A thousand copies only 
of each part are printed in America, and of these 250 are sent to the 
English market. 


On the Frontier. By Bret Harte. (Longmans.)—This little 
volume contains three of Bret Harte’s characteristic tales, of which 
the third, ‘‘ Left out on Lone Star Mountain,” is the best. The first 
two are a little obscure as to their detail. The last is worthy of a 
place among Bret Harte’s earliest works. 


A Companion to the Greek Testament and the English Version. By 
Philip Schaff, D.D. (Macmillan.)—Dr. Schaff’s volume contains an 
account, as complete as could be desired, of what may be called the 
circumstances of the New Testament and the English Version. In 
the first chapter he deals with the “ Language of the New Testa- 
ment,” speaking generally of the modification of Greek, as it is 
represented by classical literature, which is found in it, and of the 
peculiarities of the various authors. Chapter II. speaks of the 
manuscripts, and those which follow of ‘“ Ancient Versions,” 
* Patristic Quotations,’’ and “ Textual Criticism,” these being suc- 
ceeded in the sixth chapter by the “ History of the Printed Text.” 
It is almost needless to say that here Dr. Schaff is very far from 
being in accord with Dean Burgon. To him the “ Codex Sinaiticus ” is 
a “precious document providentially preserved.’ We should be 
scarcely surprised to hear that the Dean considers it to be a work of 
the Evil One. The veneration which Dean Burgon feels, though he 
scarcely avows it, for the Textus Receptus, is “a pious superstition 
which, though gradually undermined during the present century, 
still lingers, and will die very reluctantly.” Chapter VII. treats of 
the Authorised Version, and chapter VIII. of the Revised. Of course 
Dr. Schaff, who was President of the American Company of Revisers, 
gives us special information about their proceedings. An Appendix 
furnishes an interesting document by which the American Baptists 
adopt the Revised Version. They are the first ecclesiastical body that 
has done so.—Along with this may be mentioned The Authorised 
Edition of the English Bible (1611); its Subsequent Reprints and 
Modern Representations, by F. H. A. Scrivener, M.A. (Cambridge 
University Press.)—Most of it has appeared before in the author’s 
introduction to the Cambridge Paragraph Bible, but it well deserves 
a separate form. 


History of Protestant Missions in India, 1706-1882. By the Rev. 
M. A. Skerring. Revised by the Rev. E. Storrow. (Religious Tract 
Society).—This book was first published ten years ago. Ten years 
are a long period in the history of Indian Missions, and have brought, 
we are glad to know, a great advance. It is, of course, in Southern 
India that the success of the Mission continues to be most marked. 
In Madras the communicants (who bear, as might be expected, a 
large proportion tothe total number of persons registered as Christian), 
have more than doubled in these ten years, increasing from 33,320 to 
70,607 (it would require a large population in England, or, indeed, in 
any country reckoned as Christian, to furnish 70,000 communicants, 
though we should take all the Christian communities into account). 
In 1857 there were but few more than 10,000. Bengal furnishes 
28,689, the remainder of India about 14,000. These numbers, con- 
siderable in themselves, seem but insignificant in comparison with 
the vast population of India, a population reckoned here at 
254,899,516. But the hopeful part of it is the rapid increase in 
thirty years from fourteen thousand to one hundred and thirteen 
thousand. At the same rate of increase half the population of India 
would be Christians before A.D. 2000. And even then the Protestant 
Missions would not be 300 years old. (Of Catholic Missions we say 
nothing, not as underrating them, but because they do not come 
within the subject of this book). 


The Sea-Fisherman. By J.C. Wilcocks. Fourth Edition. (Long- 
mans and Co.)—It is many years since we reviewed the first edition 
of this book. It then, we thought, took its place as the best work on 
the subject. Now that it appears “much enlarged and almost en- 
tirely rewritten,’ we can but repeat our commendation with more 
emphasis. Most readers will be surprised to find the variety of 
information which it gives. The number of different kinds of tackle, 
for instance, which it describes is quite surprising. The common 
notion of sea-fishing line is of a very coarse apparatus, consisting of 
a heavy lead, a stiff wire running through it, and two rough-looking 
hooks, all attached to a line somewhat like a small cable. Mr. Wil- 
cocks’s treatise will set this right and leave the more correct impres- 
sion that sea-fishing is a pursuit that admits of skill and science, 
and requires—or, at least, is much assisted by—a‘delicately contrived 
apparatus. One thing we would suggest to the author,—to prefix an 
emphatic warning to the inland amateur not to go haphazard’on 4 
sea-fishing expedition. He should watch for a time when there has 
been a spell of fine weather for some time. If there is rough weather, 
or if there has been rough weather, he will find his occupation gone, 
But whenever he goes, he should certainly take this admirable volume 
with him. 
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A Two Months’ Cruise in the Mediterranean in the Steam Yache 


‘Ceylon.’ By Surgeon-General Munro. (Hurst and Blackett.) 
This work remiuds us of the letters which Mr. Bouncer wrote to hig 
mother when he was at Oxford. Each letter consisted of a 

two of the guide-book carefully copied out. Yet we fully eae 
that Surgeon-General Munro was more honest than Mr. Bouncer a 
that he really transcribed from memory his impression of the Variong 
places which he visited. We have neither praise nor blame f 
descriptions of places, such as Pompeii, the Bay of Naples in 
Athens, which have been visited by so many; but we ventas ij 
hope that all who read Surgeon Munro’s book will be encouraged to 
take a trip in the ‘Ceylon,’ which appears to be a comfortable 
steam yacht of 2,000 tons, in which people of moderate means can 
enjoy the pleasures of yachting. 
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TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION TO “THE SPECTATOR.” 


Part of the United Yearly. ~~ Quarterly. 
i stage to any Part o e Unite yearly. 
cee oe AEF Cc Bd 7 8 
di stage to any of the Australasian 
Cee, America, France,Germany .. 110 6.....015 3......0 7 
08 


8 
Including postage to India, China, &c..... .. 112 6.....016 3...... 2 








It is particularly requested that ail applications for Copies of the 
SPECTATOR, and Communications upon matters of business, should 
not be addressed to the Eviror, but to the PUBLISHER, 1 Wellington 
Street, Strand, W.C. 


THE “ MULTIPLEX” COPYING PROCESS. 
NO WASHING-OFF. NO RE-MELTING. 
Gives Forty Copies of Circulars, Music, Drawings, Plans. 
This process has been adopted by her Majesty’s Government, who have paid the 
Inventor £500 for the privilege of using it throughout all their Departments. 


Full particulars post free.—C. FELLOWS, 4 Merridale Street, Wolverhampton. 














ALL THE BEST NEW BOOKS ARE IN CIRCULATION AT 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 
SUBSCRIPTION—ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM. 


BOOK SOCIETIES SUPPLIED ON LIBERAL TERMS. 
Prospectuses Postage Free on Application. 





MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, Limited, 
32 to 34 NEW OXFORD STREET; 
281 REGENT STREET; and 2 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 


ELHI MEDICAL MISSION (S.P.G.)—Established 1867, 
The First Female Medical Mission begun in India. 

The Delhi and South Punjab Mission of the 8.P.G. carries on its work among 
over 3,000,000 of people, and besides Delhi and its suburbs, occupies fifty towns 
and villages. Its work is carried on,—(1) By training native agents. (2) By 
philanthropical agencies, of which the most important is medical work among 
women and children. (3) By day and night po for boys and young men, 
with 1,535 pupils. (4) By zananah missions, with 792 pupils. (5) By dividing the 
city and country into districts, giving each a systematic parochial organisation, 
for both Christians and non-Christians. The Medical Mission attended 12,983 
cases, with an average of 121 sick attended daily. Owing to the growth of the work. 
the Missionaries are responsible for raising £1,500 a year, over and above annual 
grants from the Society and Government. 

Subscriptions for the general work, or for the Medical Mission in particular, 
will be gladly received and acknowledged by the Rev. Canon CROWFOOT, 
Minster Yard, Lincoln; by the Rev. R. R. WINTER (Delhi); or by Rev. W. 
C. BROMHEAD, Kensington Palace, W. 














EVENHEIM COLLEGE, 
HEIDELBERG. 
Head Master, Rev. F. ARMITAGE, M.A., First 


at Clifton College. Second Master, R. ALLPRESS, 
M.A., Trin. Coll., Cambridge; assisted by Seven 
Resident French and German Masters. 

BOYS PREPARED for Sandhurst and Woolwich, | Head Mistress. 
for Public Schools and Universities, or for Com- 


EAMINGTON HIGH SCHOOL for 
GIRLS, Limited. | 
Head Mistress—Miss F. M. A. GADESDEN, 
Class Classical Tripos, late Modern Language Master | Graduate in Honours (Girton College), Cambridge. 
School House, 19 The Parade, Leamington. 
Prospectuses to be obtained from the Secretary, Mr, 
E. Field, Warwick Street, Leamington, or from the | Mark’s School, Windsor. 


The TERM will BEGIN on SEPTEMBER 23rd. 


T. MARK’S SCHOOL, WINDSOR. 
Warden—Rev. STEPHEN HAWTREY, M.A. 
| TWO ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS of £30 and 
£20 per annum will be COMPETED for on 
September 16th. One limited to boys under 14, 
For particulars, apply to the SECRETARY, St. 





DGBASTON KINDERGARTEN 





mercial Life. Large football and cricket ground. 

Fives court. English diet. German spoken. Refer- ILL 
ences to Dean of Westminster, President of Trinity 
College, Oxford, or to parents of boys in the School. 
Junior School for Boys under ten. Indian references. 


HANONRY SCHOOL, 
} OLD ABERDEEN. 





HILL 
MIDDLESEX, N.W. 
ee REOPENS on THURSDAY, September 
th. 


For prospectus and all particulars, apply to the 
Head Master, Dr. WEYMOUTH. 


and PREPARATORY SCHOOL. 

Miss BISHOP is preparedto RECEIVESTUDENTS 
in connection with the above to train as Teachers for 
Children under nine years of age. The SESSION, 
1884-85, BEGINS SEPTEMBER 17th. For further 
particulars, apply by letter to Miss BISHOP, 109 
Hagley Road, Edgbaston, Birmingham. 


SCHOOL, 





Director—Rev. ALEX. ANDERSON, LL.D. 


A Select BOARDING SCHOOL for BOYS, with 
literal education, especially adapted either for Pro- 
fessional or Commercial Life. Attached are extensive 
playgrounds, tennis-court, &c. 

Particulars of successes of Old Pupils in competi- 
= Civil Services, Royal Engineers, &c., can be 
supplied. 
ion 1884-85 will commence on September Ist. 

us and all information may be had on 
application to 
JOHN CLARKE, M.A., Head Master. 


ANCASTER SCHOOL REOPENS 
on SEPTEMBER 20th. Among its advantages 
area Laboratory, Workshop, Swimming-bath, Gymna- 
sium, Sanatorium, and Playing-field. The School 
stands on a hill commanding views of Morecombe 
Bay and the Lake Mountains. The Lancaster water 
is said to be the purest in England. Board and 
tuition, 55 guineas a year. There are Scholarships 
from the School to the Universities, particulars of 
which may be obtained from Rev. W. E. PRYKE, 
M.A., Head Master. 


TERMS 





GROSVENOR 


GROSVENOR 


GALLERY LIBRARY, 


NEW BOND STREET, W. 





ADVAN TAGES—Anple and continuous supply of Books. 


Large and varied selection of Musical Works. 
Newest French and German Books. 


—From SEVEN SHILLINGS upwards. 
For periods of THREE MONTHS and upwards. 





For particulars, apply to 


THE LIBRARIAN, 


GALLERY 


NEW BOND STREET, W. 


LIBRARY, 








TONEYGATE SCHOOL, _ near 
Leicester.—The Misses FRANKLIN receive 
BOYS between the Ages of Seven and Fourteen, to 
PREPARE for the Public Schools. They are assisted 


COMPLETED SCHEME OF LIFE ASSURANCE. 





byexperienced Resident and Visiting Masters, The LEGAL AND GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE 


Classics are taught by a Graduate in Honours of 
Oxford, and careful instruction is given in Elementary 
Science. Reference is kindly permitted to the Right 
Hon. A. J. Mundella, M.P., and the Right Hon. sir 
John Mellor. School REOPENS for the WINTER 
TERM on THURSDAY, September 18th. 


OITRA COLLEGE, 
BODORGAN ROAD, BOURNEMOUTH. 
HIGH-CLASS LADIES’ SCHOOL. 
Principals:—Mr, and Mrs. INGHAM, and the 
Misses CONNAH. 
The house is spacious and stands in its own grounds. 
Prospectuses on application. 
ee eee 





OLLY HILL, HAMPSTEAD. 


Miss NORTON will REOPEN her School on 
MONDAY, September 22nd. 








Offices, 10 Fleet Street, E.C. 


SOCIETY. 


The Society’s Conditions include the following ; 
Immediate payment of Death-Claims: 
Special protection against omission to pay premiums : 
World-wide residence after one year in ordinary cases ; 
Guarantee of Surrender-value : 
Freedom after one year from forfeiture through suicide. 
The new explanatory Prospectus will be forwarded on application. 
The Invested Funds exceed Two Millions. Policies indisputable. 


E. A. NEWTON, 
Actuary and Manager. 
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ARTISTIC DECORATION OF THE HOME, 


VISIT THE “It is for their revelation of the un. 


asunte dstingnishing character of the AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY, sence retorts Snecile't 


originals, which may themzelves be o 


cheap and absolutely faithful copies | 74 NEW OXFORD STREET (20 doors West of Mudie’s Library). 


Sistine frescoes, that all lo: rt. 
noblest art should be grateful < = 


the very highest excellence; and they SPLENDID COPIES OF THE OLD MASTERS, at process.” —Portfolio, April, 


are therefore especially adapted for all 


situations in which the moderation of REPRODUCTIONS OF MODERN PAINTINGS 


their cost is an important element, and 


From the most celebrated Galleries of Europe. “Tf pictorial art is, indeod, an ed 
’ i l infl i . sa 
From the Luxembourg, ‘‘ The Salon,” Royal Academy, &c. tional influence of a high order, and if it 


especially for all in which it is desirable, “ MUSEKO DEL PRADO,” MADRID. pte pp tmng Spe before 
for educational reasons, to keep before ** HERMITAGE,” ST. PETERSBURG. the Great Masters should not peta 
the eyes either of children or of adults, Grand Autotypes of the Paintings in these Collections, the places of honour of which the, find 
the most perfect representations of FAO-SIMILES OF TURNER'S “ LIBER STUDIORUM ;” well worthy, but they should 1c 
natural or of ideal beauty.”—Times, Copies OF REYNOLDS, GAINSBOROUGH, LAWRENCE, z 80 be 


September 4th, 1879, 


Aw ILLUSTRATED Pamputet, * Autotype in relation to Household Art,’’ with 


used to adorn every nursery and school. 
— in England.”’—Times, April With, 


And rare Works from the Print-room, British Museum. 


Press notices, free per post. 





Fine Art Catalogue, 124 pages, price Sixpence, free per post. 





UNION 


BANK OF AUSTRALIA, 
LIM ren Dp, 
ESTABLISHED 1837. 

Paid-up Oapital ... on «» £1,500,000 
Reserve Fund = oye w» £950,000 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors £3,000,000 


LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS on DEMAND, 
or at 30 Days’ Sight, are granted on the Bank’s 
Branches throughout the Colonies of Australia, New 
Zealand, and Fiji. 

TELEGRAPHIO REMITTANCES are made to the 
Colonies. 

BILLS on the COLONIES are negotiated and sent 
for collection. 

DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on terms 
which may be ascertained on application, 

W. R. MEWBURN, Manager, 
1 Bank Buildings, Lothbury, London, E.O. 


ERILS ABOUND on EVERY SIDE! 
THE RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, 

64 CORNHILL, 

INSURES AGAINST 
ACCIDENTS of all KINDS,—on LAND or WATER, 
A 


ND HAS 
THE LARGEST INVESTED CAPITAL, 
THE LARGEST INCOME, 
AND PAYS YEARLY 
THE LARGEST AMOUNT OF COMPENSATION 
of any Accidental Assurance Company, 
CHAIRMAN ... «. Harvie M. Farquuar, Esq. 
Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the 
Local Agents, cr 
WeEst-Enn Orrice—8 GRAND HOTEL 
BUILDINGS, CHARING CROSS ; 
OR AT THE 
Heap Orrice—64 CORNHILL, LONDON, E.9. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


HE COMMERCIAL UNION 
ASSURANCE COMPANY.—Fire, Life, Marine. 
Capital Fully Subscribed... ove see £2,500,000 
Capital Paid up... sue sis Sab sre 50,000 
Life Fund in Special Trnst for Life 
Policyholders exceed oss eee se _ 812,000 
Other Funds exceed ... sas a «+» 1,000,000 
TotTat INvEsTED Funps Urwarps or TWO 
MILLIONS, 
Total Annual Premium Income exceeds ... £1,065,000 
Chief Offices—19 and 20 Gornhill, London, E.C. 
West-End Office—8 Pall Mall, London, 8.W. 


HCNIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 
Street, and Charing Cross, London. 
ESTABLISHED 1782, 

Insurances against Loss by Fire and Lightning 
effected in all parts of the World. 
— claims arranged with promptitude and liber- 
ality. 
, WILLIAM C. peter ag Joint 
FRANCIS B. MACDONALD, 5 Sccretaries. 

















ESTABLISHED 1851. 
IRKBECK BANK — 


Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, 
Current Accounts opened according to the usual prac- 
tice of other Bankers, and Interest allowed on the 
minimum monthly balances, when not drawn below 
£50. No commission charged for keeping Accounts, 
The Bank also receives money on Deposit at Three 

cent. Interest, repayable on demand. The Bank 
undertakes for its Customers, free of charge, the 
custody of Deeds, Writings, and other Securities and 
Valuables ; the collection of Bills of Exchange, Divi- 
dends, and Coupons; and the purchase and sale of 
Stocks and Shares. Letters of Credit and Circular 
Notes issued. A oan with full particulars, on 
application, FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


, GOLD MEDAL. 
| Caleutta Exbibition, 1884. 


’ | —_— 
FRY’S ayrys CARACAS COCOA. 
| “A most delicious and valuable 
| article.”’—Standard. 


PURE COCOA ONLY. 

COCOA| | gr COCOA EXTRAOT. 
** Strictly pure, easily assimilated.” 
|—W. W. Stoppart, Analyst for Bristol. 
} NINETEEN PRIZE MEDALS. 











REMARKABLE, VERY REMARKABLE 
INDEED, are the EFFEOTS of 


[AmMPLouaEH’s PYRETICSALINE 


In Preventing and Ouring Small-pox, Fevers, and 
Skin Diseases. Excellent, refreshing, and invigora- 





SPECIALITIES IN 


TAILOR-MADE 
COSTUMES, 
HABITS 
TRAVELLING 
CLOAKS. 


DEBENHAM and FREEBODY, 


WIGMORE STREET and WELBECK STREET, London, W. 








PEAR S’ SOAP. 


SPECIALLY PREPARED FOR DELICATE SKINS. 


Mr. JAMES STARTIN, the late eminent Surgeon, wrote :—* I always use it 
myself, and recommend to my patients Pears’ Soap in preference to any other, as 


being more free from excess of alkali and other impurities prejudicial to the skin.” 


SOLD EVERYWHERE. 





IN CONSEQUENCE OF IMITATIONS OF 


LEA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE, 


Which are calculated to deceive the Public, 
LEA and PERRINS beg to draw attention to the fact that each Bottle of the Original and Genuine 
WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE 
Bears their Autograph Signature, 


LEA and PERRIN S’ 


ex Sold Wholesale by the Proprietors, Worcester; CROSSE and BLAOKWELL, London; and Export 
Oilmen generally. Retail by Dealers in Sauces throughout the World, 





ASK FOR 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S 
CAUTION.—Numerons inferior and low- EXT RACT 


priced substitutes being in the market, with 


misleading titles, labels, and portraits of the O F M EAT. 


late Baron Liebig, purchasers must insist upon 
having the Liebig Company’s Extract of 
Meat. The Finest Meat-Flavouring Ingredient. 


Invaluable and efficient Tonic for Invalids. 


N.B.—Genuine ONLY with fac-simile of Baron Ask for the Liebig COMPANY’S Extract, 
Liebig’s Signature in Blue Ink across Label. and see that no other is substituted for it. 


SEASONABLE DELICACY. 





The only brand warranted genuine by Baron Liebig. 








BROWN & POLSON’S CORN FLOUR 


AS BLANC-MANGE, CUSTARD, OR BAKED PUDDING, 
WITH STEWED FRUIT OF ANY KIND. 





READING CASES FOR THE SPECTATOR, 
Price 2s 6d each. 
CASES FOR BINDING, 


Price 2s 6d each. 
May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, or at the Office, ? 





tng to the Constitution. Sold by Chemists, 





Wellington Street, Strand, 





WIT! 


For int 
PRESID 


The Ris 
The Ris 
The Ris 

M.P. 
Lieuter 


George 
Ambros 
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+ 
OCIAL SCIENCE CONGRESS, 
S BIRMINGHAM, September 17th to 24th. 
PRESIDENT. 
The Right Hon. G. J. SHAW-LEFEVRE, M.P. 
Pasar OF bang oe Bu 
SPRUDENCE, OHN AKE, E:q., 
L ons LL.D. 


SATION. Oscar Brownrna, Esq., M.A. 
£ NoaMax Cuevers, Esq., O.1.E., 
F .R.C.S., Eng. 
4 noowouly me TRADE. Viscount LymineTon, 


5 mm The Right Hon. A. J. B. Berzsrorp-.Horr, 
» AB LP 


ati 3 he reading of Papers, which 
erg poe py hewen in London, before 
oe mber Ist, and other particulars may be had at 
= offices, 1 Adam Street, Adelphi, W.C., and at the 
Council House, Birmingham. 
J. L. CLIFFORD-SMITH, Secretary. 
No, 1 Adam Street, Adelphi. 


| il AGRICULTURAL 


COLLEGE, 
CIRENCESTER. 
Established by Royal Charter, 1845. 
ARGE FARM ATTACHED FOR THE 
_— RACTICAL INSTRUCTION. 
intending Land Owners and Occupiers, Land 
- ~—, Surveyors, Colonists, &, ; 
t—His Grace the DUKE of RICIIMOND 
and GORDON, K.G. 
CoMMITTEE OF MANAGEMENT. 
Right Hon. the KARL of DUCIE, Chairman, 
the Richt Hon. the Ear] Bathurst. 
The Right Hon. Sir Michael E, Hicks-Beach, Bart., 





PRESIDEN 


Sinbenanbtalonel R. Nigel F. Kingscote, C.B., M.P. 
George T. J. Sotheron-Estcourt, Esq , M.P. 

Ambrose L. Goddard, Esq. 

William John Edmonds, Esq. 

Major T. W. Chester Master, M.P. 

M. H. N. Story-Maskelyne, Esq., M.P. 

The Right Hon. Lord Lyttelton. 

For Prospectus of College and Farm, List of 
Scholarships, Prizes, Diploma, &c., apply to the 
PRINCIPAL. 

NEXT SESSION begins TUESDAY, October 7th. 


NIVERSITY COLLEGE, 
BRISTOL. 

The SESSION 1884-85 WILL BEGIN on OCTOBER 
7th. The College supplies for persons of either sex 
above the ordinary school age the means of continuing 
their studies in Science, Languages, History, and 
Literature. The Chemical, Physical, Engineering, 
Geological, and Biological Laboratories, are open 
daily, The Engineering Department includes Civil, 
Mechanical, and Electric Engineering, Surveying and 
Architecture; and special arrangements have been 
made for practical work with various Engineers, 
Surveyors, avd Architects, in and near Bristol. 
Information with regard to the lodging of Students 
may beobtained on application. Several Scholarships 
are tenable at the College. Calendar, containing full 
information, price 1s (by post ls 3d.)—For prospectus 
and further information, apply to 

ALFRED E. STOCK, Registrar and Secretary. 


k ING EDWARD the SIXTH’S 
SCHOOL, BIRMINGHAM. 

WANTED, in September, in the Boys’ Grammar 
School, Aston, Birmingham, an ASSISTANT- 
MASTER, with a Science Degree of one of the 
Universities of England. 

Subjects :—Chiefly Elementary Mathematics and 
Science, 

Salary :—£15) the first year. If the duties are 
satisfactorily performed, the salary will be £175 the 
second year, and £200 per annum afterwards. No 
residence. 

Forms of Application and further particulars may 
be obtained on application to the SECRETARY, 
King Edward’s School, New Street, Birmingham. 

Birmingham, August 25th, 1884. 








NGLISH LANGUAGE and 
LITERATURE, READING and COM- 
POSITION. 


To PRINCIPALS of SCHOOLS.—Miss LOUISA 
DREWRY has some time disengaged for LECTURES, 
READINGS, and PRACTICE CLASSES. She is 
also prepared to undertake EXAMINATIONS and 
INSPECTIONS. 

Miss DREWRY continues her COURSES of 
L¥SSONS to TEACHERS, and reads with PRIVATE 
PUPILS.—143 King Henry’s Road, London, N.W. 

AMPSTEAD. — HEATH BROW 
SCHOOL for BOYS and GIRLS. 
PrinctpaL—Mrs. CASE. 

The SESSION, 1884-85, BEGINS on WEDNESDAY, 

September 24th, 


S* LEONARDS SCHOOL, 
_. ST. ANDREWS, N.B. 

Boner Mistress—Miss DOVE, Certificated Student 
of Girton College, Cambridge. This School provides 
a thorough education at a moderate cost. House 
girls received from the age of nine. NEXT TERM 
begins October 2nd, 

OURNEMOUTH — PRIVATE 

7 TUITION for DELICATE BOYS. TWO 

Mone CIES in September.—Rev. E. R. PHELPS, 
tinklea, Bournemouth, 


PETTENHALL COLLEGE, 
STAFFORDSHIRE. 

ott CAMBRIDGE LOCAL EXAMINATIONS, 
} vais a PLACE in all England has been TAKEN 
the TenGOLLEGE in 1870, 1876, 1880, 1882, and at 
ped — Matriculation Exhibitions won in 1881 
< on lag —e = to junior boys.— 

1 C., Bi) . 
W.Y OUNG, Esq. at PP y to the Head Master, A 














T. GEORGE'S HOSPITAL 
MEDICAL SCHOOL, HYDE PARK CORNER, 


W. 

The WINTER SESSION will COMMENCE on 
WEDNESDAY, October Ist, with an Introductory 
Address by Dr. CHAMPNESS at 4 p.m. 

The William Brown £1:0 and £40 Exhibitions are 
open to all Perpetual Students. The two Bracken- 
bury Prizes of £30 each, Sir Charles Clarke’s Prize, 
the Thompson Medal, the Treasurer's, Brodie, Acland, 
Pollock, Johnson, and General Proficiency Prizes, are 
opeu to all Students. 

The Appointments of House-Physician and House- 
Surgeon, of which there are four, tenable each for 
one year, are awarded by competition, and no charge 
is made by the Governors of the Hospital for board 
or residence, 

Clerkships and Dresserships and all the minor 
sppointments are given without extra fees, 

A Prospectus of the School and further informa- 
tion may be obtained by personal application bet ween 
land 3 p.m., or by letter addressed to the DEAN at 
the Hospital. 


MINHE LONDON 

MEDICAL COLLEGE 
SESSION 1884-5 will COMMENCE on WEDNESDAY, 
October Ist, 1884, when the Prizes for the past Session 
and tke Nursing Probationers’ Prizes will be distri- 
buted at 8 p.m., by the Right Hon. the Lord Mayor, 
M.P., accompanied by the Lady Mayoress. There 
will be a Conversazione, to which all past and 
present students are invited. FOUR ENTRANCE 
SCHOLARSHIPS, value £60, £409, £30, and £20, 
will be offered for competition at the end of 
September to new stndents Fees for Lectures 





HOSPITAL and 
Mile End, E—The 














and Hospital Practice, 90 guineas in one yinent, or 
100 guineas in three instal: s. Ali resident and 
other Hospital appointments are free. And the 


holders of all the Resident Appointments are provided 
with rooms and board entirely free of expense, 
The resident appointments ec t of Five House. 
Physiciancies, Five House-Surgeoncies, and One 
Accoucheurship ; Two Dressers and Two Maternity 
Pupils also reside in the Hosptal. Special entries 
may be made for Medical and Surgical Practive. The 
London Hospital is now in direct communication by 
rail and tram with all parts of the Metropolis, and 
the Metropolitan, District, East London, and South- 
Eastern Railways have stations within a minute’s 
walk of the Hospital and College. 

For prospectus and particulars, apply personally or 
by letter to 

Mile End, E. MUNRO SCOTT, Warcen. 

YT, MARY’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL 

as SCHOOL, PADDINGTON, W. 
EXTENSION of the SCHOOL BUILDINGS and 
HOSPITAL. 

The WINTER SESSION will COMMENCE on 
OCTOBER Ist, with an Introductory Address by Dr. 
Lees. 

The Annual Dinner of the past and present Students 
will take plxee the same evening, Dr. Alfred 
Meadows in the Chair. On Thursday, October 2ad, 
a Conversazione will be held in the New School 
Buildings, at 8.30 p.m. 

The Hospital contai 


1” 








270 beds. 

The new wing, containing 70 additional beds, was 
opened by her Royal Highness Princess Louise 
(Marchioness of Lorne), on July 2nd la 

Five Open Scholarships in Natural Science (one of 
the value of £100, and fonr of £50 each) will be 
offered for competition on Tuesday, Septeuber 23rd, 
and following day. 

The School Building:, to which large additions 
have been made, especially as regards the laboratories 
for the teaching of Physiology and Chemistry, are 
in full working order. 

In addition to the open entrance Scholarships. 
class prizes, and usual appointments, Scholarships 
will be offered for competition at the end of each 
year; open to all pupi!s of the Hospital. As an in- 
centive to clinical study, all the medisal appoint- 
ments in the Hospital, inelnding the five House 
Surgeoncies, are open to pupils without acditional 
fee or expense of any kind, thus offering advan- 
tages both professional and pecuniary of the high- 
est importance to the student, and forming a 
valuable addition to the system of Scholarships 
and prizes. These offices are awarded after com- 
petition, preference being given to the qualified 
perpetual pupils of the Hospital. Special Classes 
are held for the prelimininary scientific and inter- 
mediate M.B. of the University of London, and 
for the F.R.C.S. examinations. 

For prospectus and further information, apply to 
the Dean, or to the Me: ical Superintendent at the 
Hospital. GEORGE P. FIELD, 

Dean of the School. 


v. PAUL'S SCEBROGOL 


Mr. J. 8. SCOTT, late of Tulse Hill School, having 
obtained a lease of the fine property of North End 
House, West Kensington, will RE-OPEN his School 
there on the 23rd inst. 

North End House is within a few minutes’ walk 
of St. Paul's School, and stands in five acres of 
pleasure ground, 

The School affords Preparatory Training to boys 
intended for St. Paul’s and other Public Schools ; 
also residence for boys attending St. Paul’s. 

Sixteen St. Paul’s Scholarships have been gained by 
Mr. Scott’s pupils. 

Applications may be mate until the 1th inst. to 
Mr. SCOTT, 96 Tulse Hill, S.W. 

ELSTED SCHOOL, 
Founded 1564. 
Head Master—Rev. D. S. INGRAM, M.A., Thirteenth 
Classic, 1852. 

Among the honours gained 1874-1884, have been 3 
Firsts, 18 Seconds, and 2% Thirds at Oxford and 
Cambridge, besides admissions to Woolwich, Cooper’s 
Hill, &e. 

Those of the present year include Scholarships at 
Corpus Christi and Hertford Colleges, and an Exhibi- 
bition at Wadham, 

NEXT TERM will COMMENCE on Septem- 
ber 18th, 



















ESSEX. 





JICTORIA UNIVERSITY, 
MANCHESTER. 

This University Confers DEGREES in ARTS, 
SCIENCE, LAW, and MEDICINE on those who 
have pursucd prescribed Courses of Study in a 
College of the University, and have passed the 
necessary Examinations. 

An outiine of the general Statutes and Regulations, 
with the Subjects of the various Examinations, and 
the Medical Statutes and Regulations in full, may be 
obtained from the Registrar. 

A. T. BENTLEY, M.A., 
Registrar. 


O 2455 COLLEGE, 
MANCHESTER (Victoria University). 

The PROSPECTUSES of (1), the Arts, Science, and 
Law Department ; (2), the Medical Department; (3), 
the Department for Women; (4), the Evening 
Classes ; and (5), the Entrance Exhibitions are now 
ready, and may be obtained at Mr. CORNISH'’S, 33 
Piccadilly, Manchester, and they will be forwarded 
from the College on application. 

J. HOLME NICHOLSON, Registrar. 


AUSANNE.—Miss WILLS, formerly 
Head Mistress of the Norwich High School for 
Girls,OF FERSto ELDER GIRLS a COMFORTABLE 
HOME, with great Advantages for the Study of 
Modern Languages, Music, ana Painting.—Bois Cerf, 
Lausanne, Switzerland. 


BF CE CASTLE SCHOOL, 
TOTTENHAM. 
Heap Master—Rey. W. ALMACK, M.A. 
In Lower School boys can be prepared for Public 
Schools; in Upper for any Pass or Class Examinations 
or Business. Splendid Buildings and Grounds. 


UNVILLE’S OLD IRISH 

WHISKY is recommended by the Medical Pro- 
fession in preference to French Brandy. They hold 
the largest stock of Whisky in the world. Supplied 
in casks and cases for home use and exportation, 
Quotations on application to DUNVILLE and CO., 
Limited, Royal Irish Distilleries, Belfast; or at 
their London Offices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, 
London, W.C. 
Sangeeta eh ade MORELLA, 
Othe new high-class SUBSTITUTE for WINE, 
absolutely void of alcobol, from the pure juice of the 
famous Kentish Morel Cherry; sold in Champagne 
pints at 2!s per donble dozen. Remittance with 
order; no booking. Not less than two dozen de- 
livered in London, or to any British Railway 
Station. Sample pint bottle by post for Is 6d. 
Special terms for philanthropic objects, bazaars, fétes, 
&e. Tho Trade supplied.—Apply to THOS. GRANT 
and SONS, Maidstone. Producers also of the popular 
Tonic Liqueurs, ‘‘ Grant’s Morella Cherry Brandy,’ 
“Grant’s Orange Cognac,” and “Grant’s Ginger 
Cognac,”’ the best of all remedies for disorders of the 
stomach. A bottle by post, as sample, for 43 10d, 
_——- to our London Office, 22 Walbrook, London, 




















i; OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT and 

PILLS.—The infirmities of our nature almost 
necessitate disease. Impurity of the blood, functional 
disturbances, and loose living give rise to despondency, 
debility, and distempers. In the above-named 
remedies, the community can and do have, at a little 
cost, the safe and certain means of preventing or 
checking and curing both outward ailments and 
inward maladies. Ample, plainly-printed, and very 
intelligible directions accompany every package of 
both Ointment and Pills, which only require attentive 
study to enable every invalid to be his or her own 
medical adviser. The earlier these powerful remedies 
are employed, after discovery of the disease, the more 
rapid will be their action in expelling from the system 
all noxious matter and restoring health. 


LDRIDGE’S BALM of COLUMBIA, 
Established Sixty Years, 

Warranted not to injure Health or Skin. It pre- 
vents Baldness and the Hair Turning Grey; Cleanses 
from Duandriff ; Restores when fa'ling off ; Strengthens 
Weak Hair; Causes Eyebrows, Whiskers, and 
Moustaches to grow; and when used for Children 
forms the basis of a Magnificent Head of Hair. Sold 
by all Chemists and Perfumers, 3s 6d, 6s, and 11s, 
22 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


“Dimness of Sight and Blindness is frequently 
caused by the use of Unsuitable Spectacles.” 


SPECTACLES. 


Scientifically Adapted to Strengthen and Assist the 
Weakvst Sights by Mr. H. LAURANCE, F.S.8., 
OCULIST OPTICIAN, 1a OLD BOND STREET. 

Testimonials from Earl Lindsay, Sir Julius Bene- 
dict, F. D. Dixon-Hartland, Esq., M.P., Dr. Radcliff, 
Consulting Physician, Westminster Hospital, &c. 
Pamphlet containing Suggestions fer the Preserva- 
tion of Sight free. 


FISHER’S 
GLADSTONE BAG. 
THE PERFECT DRESSING BAG. 
THE PERFECT TRAVELLING BAG. 
FISHER'S STEEL BANDED, SOLID-LEATHER 
PORTMANTEAUS. A New Article, registered. 
FISHER’S DRESSING-BAGS. 


CATALOGUES POST-FREE. 
FISHER, 188 STRAND. 


“oO # vryy 
BLAIRS GOU PILLS. 
Tue Great REMEDY 
FOR GOUT AND RHEUMATISM. 

The excruciating pain is quickly relieved, and 
cured in a few days, by this celebrated Medicine. _ 

These Pills require no restraint of diet during their 
use, and are certain to prevent the disease attacking 
any vital part. 

Sold by all Chemists, at 1s 1}d and 2s 9d per box. 
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HURCH CONGRESS. 
TWENTY-FOURTH YEAR. 
CARLISLE, Scptember 30th, October Ist, 2nd, 
and 3rd. 

PaTRONS. 
The Most Reverend the LORD ARCHBISHOP of 
CANTERBURY. 


The Most Reverend the LORD ARCHBISHOP of 
YORK. 


PRESIDENT. 
Right Reverend the LORD BISHOP of 
CARLISLE. 
PREACHERS, 
The ARCHBISHOP of YORK. 
The BISHOP of DERRY. 
The BISH OP of ST. ANDREWS. 


The 


OFFICES :—All communications to be addressed to 
the Hon. Secretarres, Chureh Congress Office, 
32 Fisher Street, Carliske. During the Congress 
Week the Office will be at the Reseption Room. 

TICKETS :—Admission to the meetings will be by 
TICKETS ONLY. Tickets, admitting ladies or 
gentlemen (but not transferable), can be had only 
from the Hon. Secretaries. Applications must be 
accompanied by a remittance. Cheques and P.O, 
Orders payable to R. 8. Ferguson. Stamps 
cannot be received. 

MEMBERS’ TICKETS.—7s 6d each, admitting to all 
the Meetings of the week, except that of the 
Working-Men. Holders of these tickets are 
invited by his Worship the Mayor of Carlis'e and 
Mrs. Drxon to a Conversazione at the Drill Hall, 
on Friday evening, October 3rd. 

DAY TICKETS,—2s 6d each, will be issued for Wed- 
nesday, Thursday, and Friday. The day must be 
specified on application, and the ticket will be 
available only for all meetings on that day. 

WORKING-MEN’S MEETING :—This meeting is 
for Working-Men only. A limited number of 
Platform Tickets wil be issued at 33 6d each. 

RECEPTION ROOMS:—The County Halls (close to 
the railway station) will be open as reception 
rooms for Members of Congress, »nd will com- 
prise news, waiting, parish, and correspondence 
100oms, with telegraph and post office, inquiry 
office, cloak rooms, lavatories, &e. 

HOSPITALITY :—The Hospitality List is heing 
rap‘dly filled up. The Hon. Secretaries will do 
their best to assist Members in obtaining accom- 
modition. 

LODGINGS :—A Register of Lodgings is kent at the 
Congrcss Office, and information as to lodgings 
and hotels will be given to Members on their 
stating the amount and nature of the accom- 
modation they require. A list of lodgings and 

otels will be sent on application. 

Refreshments will be provided at the Congress 
Refreshment Rooms in the Butter Market hy the 
County Hotel Company, and at the various hotels 
and restaurants. 

TRAINS :—Trains will run after the evening meetings 
to Appleby, Penrith, Kirkby-Stephen, Keswick, 
Maryport, Whitehaven, Cockermonth, Wigton, and 
Gilsland, putting down at intermedia‘e stations, 

Return Tickets to and fro, at Single Fares, ou 
production of Congress Tickets ; and also between 
Carlisle and the following places :—Windermere, 
Newcastle, and aj] intermetiate stations, and any 
station on the Midland Railway with‘n fifty miles 
of Carlisle. 

N.B.—Visitors to the Congress from a distance 
can avail themselves of the Tourist Tickets ‘ssued 
by the’ London and North-Western and the 
Midland Railway Companie:; and holders of 
Tourist Tickets to Scotland by the London and 
North-Western and Midland routes will be 
allowed t> break their journey at Carlisle in 
either direction, for any period, provided the 
journey is completed within the time fur which 
the Ticket is available, 

See page 8 of the London and North-Wes'ern, 
and page 12 of the Midland Tourist Programme. 

REPORT :—The Official Repoit of the Church Con- 
gress will be published on November 29th. Price 
to Subscribers, 6s 6d on paper, post free, 7s; 
7s 6d in cloth, post f:ee, 83; and in balf-calt 
antique, 10s, post free, 10s 61.  Pub'ishers, 
Messrs. Bemrose and Sons, 23 Old Bailey, London, 
and at Derby. 

FURTHER INFORMATION :—For Church serv'ces, 
lists of subjects, hotel and refreshment charges, 
railway time-tables and fares. postal, and other 
information, sce ‘‘ The Official Programme,”’ price 
3d, post free, to be had at the Congress Office on 
and after September 5. Hymns, with Tunes, for 
use at the Congress meetings will be found in the 
“* Official Programme,”’ or may be had separately, 
price ld. 

Inquiries for further information mnst be 
ac‘owpanied with a stampel and directed en- 
velope, 





For the safe and orderly keeping of all LETTERS 
and PAPERS, Manuscript or Printed, use 


STONE’S PATENT BOXES. 


A SAMPLE BOX, with illustrated Catalogue 
of all sizes and prices, seat by PARCELS 
POST to any address in the United Kingdom on 
the receipt of 2s Gd in Stamps or Postal Order 


payable to 
HENRY STONE AND SON, Marpfacturers 
BANBURY. 


THE NEW NOVELS, 


AT ALL LIBRARIES, IN 3 VOLS. 


ON the SPUR of the MOMENT. 


By Joun MILLs, 


INCOGNITA. By Henry Cress- 


WELL, Author of ‘‘A Modern Greek Heroine.”’ 


The COUNTER of THIS WORLD. 


By Littas WASSERMANN and IsABELLA WEDDLE, 
Authors of “ David Armstrong,” &c. 


LADY LOWATER’S 


PANION. By the Author of “St, Olave’s,” &c. 


JOY. By May Crommelin, 


Author of “Queenie,”’ &e. [Newt week. 


HURST and BLACKETT, Publishers. 


‘aE NINETEENTH CENTURY, 
for SEPTEMBER, 1884, price 2s 6d. 
CONTENTS. 

Aanostic Metapuysics. By Frederic Harrison. 

SrorM-CLOUDS IN THE HIGHLANDS. By J. A. Cameron. 

CHATTER versus WORK IN PARLIAMENT. By the Rev. 
J. Guinness Rogers. 

THE DAWN OF THE New Itaty. By the Marchese 
Nobili-Vitelleschi (Member of the Senate). 

Tue DarwinIAN THeEory or Instinct. By G. J. 
Romanes. 

THE OPPORTUNITY OF THE PEERS. 
ton, M.P. 

A Democrat’s DEFENCE OF THE HovseE OF LORDS. 
By Maltman Barry. 


By Lord Lyming- 


LEPROSY, PRESENT AND Past: THE Past, By Agnes 
Lambert. 
EnGLisH SUPREMACY IN THE East. By F. Bulkeley 


Johnson. 
IMPERIAL FEDERATION—ITS IMPOSSIBILITY. 
Right Hon. Lord Norton. 


London: Kraan Pact, TRENCH, and Co. 


By the 


a 
STANFORD'S 
TOURIST GUIDE. BOOKs 


NEW EDITIONS, 1884, 


SECOND EDITION, feap. Svo, cloth 33 
cover, 23 6d. ‘ 
WALES, 
SMALLER PRACTICAL GUIDE t 
NORTH WALES, with Three Maps, B 
JENKINSON, F.R.G.S., Anthor of the “p E. I 
Guide to the Isle of Wight,” &e. mati 
The Large Edition may be had, price 63 6d 
Complete List of Jenkinson’s Guides : 
penny stamp. 






645 paper 









» POst free fop 











STANFORD'S TWO-SHILLING 
TOURIST GUIDES, 
Feap. 8vo, with 3 Maps, cloth, 2s, 


CHANNEL ISLANDs, 


Containing General Dezcr'ptions of Gue 
Jersey, with Excursions from St. Peter's Bet 
and St. Heliers, 

By G. P, BEVAN, F.G.3., F.S.s, 

“Ttis marked by the author’: well-known 
method, and may be accepted as « ontaining all i 
formation essential to the visitor at the most charn. 
ing of British marine resorts.”"—Times, E 





SERIES op 



















Fourth Edition, fe ip. Svo, cloth, 2s, 


CORNWALL AND THE SCILLY 
ISLES. 








Containing Succinct Information concerning the Prip. 
cipal Places and Objects of Interest in the County, 
With Map by W. H. TREGELLAS, 
Chief Dranghtzman, War Office, 
Complete List of Stanford’s Two-Shilling Series post 
free for penny stamp. 













Monthly, price Half-a-Crown 


pas CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 


CONTENTS FOR SEPTEMBER. 
Tue CONFLICT WITH THE LORDS. By Goldwin Smith. 
‘ue PurGATORIO OF Danre. By the Dean of Wells. 
Sra Stories. By W. Clark Russell. 


Hovse-BoarRDERS AND Day-Boys. By H. Lee 
Warner. 
Jacosn’s ANSWER TO Esav’s Cry. By the Rey. 


Brooke Lambert. 
Some EarLy WRITINGS OF SHELLEY, 
Dowden. 
Science anD Reticion. By William Barry, D.D. 
THE LATE DcuKE OF WELLINGTON. By the Rev. H. 


Rk. Hawes. 
A Bruart Mitt Song. By Edwin Arnold, C.S.I. 
FurTHer THovuGHts ON APPARITIONS. By the 
Bishop of Carlisle. 
CONTEMPORARY LIFE AND THOUGHT IN ITALY. By 
Giovanni Boglietti. 
CONTEMPORARY RECORDS :— 
I, MentTAL PutLosopny. By Professor Seth. 
II. Soctan Puinosopuy. By John Rae. 
III. GENERAL LITERATURE. 
IsBisTER and Co., Limited, 55 Ludg>te Hill, E.C. 


Now ready, for SEPTEMBER, price Is post free. 


By Professor 


WN AOD. 6 XP oO Sil TO R. 
Edited by SAMUEL COX, D.D. 
ConTENTS. 


EzrkIrL: AN IDFAL BroGrapuy. By Very Rev. E. H. 
Plumptre, D.D. 

ABSALOM. By the Editor. 

SprritvuaL SacriFices. By Rev. George Matheson, 

Tur Two PROMISES GIVEN TO ABRAHAM. By Rey. 
John Forbes, D.D., LL.D. 

Fait AS A GRAIN OF MusTArRD SEFD. 
Peloni. 

FaitH NOT MERE ASSENT. 
D.D. 

THE SEPTUAGINT ADDITIONS TO THE HEBREW TEXT. 
By Rev. William J. Deane, M.A. 

Nore on Psatm xxxv. 13. By Rev. A. S. Aglen, 
M.A. ; 

Nore on Romans vill. 39. 
Simcock, M.A. 


By Almoni 
By-Rev. Robert Whyte, 


By Rey. J. Macrae 


New Volume.—Just publ’shed, 8vo, price 7s 64. 
THE EXPOSITOR. Vol. VI Second Series. 
January to June, !884. 





London: HoppER AND StovuauTon, 27 Paternoster 
Row. 





PSTAIRS DOWNSTAIRS. 
By Miss THACKERAY, 

The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSOCIA- 
TION for BEFRIENDING YOUNG SERVANTS is 
prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted 
(by permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post free, 
on receipt of two stamps, or in quantities at the rate 
of 10s per 100, on application to the SECRETARY, 
Central Office, 14 Grosvenor Road, Westminster, to 
whom Subscriptions and Donations towards the 
Funds of the Association should be .ent.—Bankers, 
Messrs. RANSOM, BOUVERIE, and (C9., 1 Pall Mall 
East. 8.W. 


A RT NEEDLEWORK, of all kinds, 
traced and commenced, or finished. Designs 
toorder. Price List forwarded on application to Miss 
PASSAVANT, 54 Albion Street, Leeds. 
LFRACOMBE.—The ILFRACOMBE 
HOTEL, with the beautiful Coast and Inland 
Scenery of North Devon. Five acres of ornamental 
rounds. Lawn Tennis Courts. 250 Rooms. Table 
*héte at separate Tables from 6 to 8 p.m. Large 
Sea-water Swimming Bath; also Private Baths.— 
Addre:s, MANAGER. 


and 























Just ready, 
Third Edition, revised by E.G. Ravenstery, F.R.GS, 
With Maps and Illustrations, crown 8yo, c oth, 63, 


A SCHOOL PHYSICAL AND 
DESCRIPTIVE GEOGRAPHY, 


By the late KEITH JOHNSTONE, F.R.G.8, 
Editor of the ‘Africa’? Volume in “Stanford's 
Compendium of Geozraphy and Travel ;” Leader 

of the Royal Geographical Society's East 
African Expedition. 
** A text-book of geography, revealing in its every 
page the author’s thorough knowledge of the subject. 
—Academy, 














EDWARD STANFORD 
55 CHARING CROSS, S.W. 


London: 












429th Edition, 1s 6d, 
BUTTER’S SPELLING. 
BUTTER’S READINGand SPELLING 


in EASY GRADATIONS, on an entirely Orginal 
Plan, making Words of two Syllables as easy as 
those of one. 78th Edition, ls 6d, 


BUTTERS GRADUAL PRIMER 
With Engravings, 6. 
Srpxrm, MarsHact, and Co, And all Booksellers, 
MISS BRADDON’'S NEW NOVEL. 
At all Libraries, in 3 vols. 
SHMAEL. The New Novel. By the 


Author of “ Lady Audley’s Secret,’’ “ Phantom 
Fortune,’”’ &e —London: J. and R. MAXWELL. 




























Now ready, 55th Edition, price 2s. 
HE CHILD’S GUIDE to KNOW- 
LEDGE. Bya Lapy. The Orig'nal Author 
ised Edition, brought down to the Present Time. 
London: SIMPKIN, MARSWALL, and Co. 


MY\HE ACCEPTED DESIGN for the 
WAR and ADMIRALTY OFFICES.—See the 
BUILDER of this week (4d; by post, 434; annual 
subscription, 19s); also Design for Decoration of the 
Dome of St. Paul’s, by Mr. H. Stannus—Pro 
Forth and Clyde Ship Caniul—The International Con 
ference on Hygiene—The Liverpool Art Exhibition~ 
Notes on Study of Architectural History (* Students 
Column’’), &c.—46 Cutherine Street, and all Newsmea. 
HE LONDON LIBRARY, 12 & 
James’s Square, 8S.W. 
PrESIDENT—Lord HOUGHTON. 
Vickr-PRESIDENTS. 
Right Hon. W. E. GLADSTONE, .P. 
His Grace the Lord ARCHBISHOP of DUBLIN. 
E. H. BUNBURY, Esq. 
Lord TENNYSON. 
TRUSTEES. 
Lord HOUGHTON. 
Earl of CARNARVON. | Ear! of ROSEBERY 
The Library contains 109,000 Volumes of Anciet: 
and Modern Literature, in various Languages. 
Subscriptions, £3 a year without entrance fee, oF 
£2 with entrance fee of £6; Lite Membersbip, 
Fifteen volumes are allowed to country and ten 
town members, Reading-rooms open from Ten t 
Half-past Six. Catalogue, 1875, price 163; 
Members, 12s. Supplement (1875-1880), price 5 
to Members, 4s. Prospectus on application. 
RORERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librariat 
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MESSRS. MACMILLAN AND 


CLASSICAL. 
30HYLI AGAMEMNO. Emendavit Davrp S. 
8vo, 28 Gl. 
MA STLE. rene PeLiTics. or by J. E. 
A. Crown 8vo, 10s 6 
Wan.n0%, aA. with Introductory Diss 9 
BA cal Notes, Commentary, : —_ Lexicon, by W. G 
RUTHERFO rp, M.A. 8vo. 12s . sini 
CICERO.— he A ACADE = ranslate y 
8. Boe he E:\diti f ALBERT 
PerrERS. After the E.lition 0 
ane A, Trauslated by G. E. Jeans, M.A. 


63 6d. 
33.—MEDE 
sRPIDES ERRAL is M.A. 8vo, 7s 6d. 


by IN 
_THIRTEEN SATIRES. With a Com- 
y. By Joux HB. Maron, 3A. Vol. L., 
vol. IL., 6d. 
L TGUIRTEEN SATIRES. Translated 
stvEsal. TH fter the Text of J. E. B. Mayor, by 
Prof. Herpert A. Strong and ALEx. LEEPER, M.A. 


Crown 8vo, 3361. 

Books I. to III. The ANCIENT 
HBRODOTOS, the EAS". Edited with Notes, In- 
—* and Appendices, by A. H, Sayce, MLA. 


Edited, with Notes, &e., 


~The ODYSSEY. Done into English by 
post Ep Burcuer, M.A., and ANDREW LANG, 
MA. Fourth Edition, cr wn Svo, 19s 61. 
HOMER.—The ILI AD. Tia slated into English 
Prose by ANDREW Lana, M.A., WALTER LEarF, M.A., 
and ErNEsT Myers, M.A. © rown 8vo, 12s 6d, 
LIVY. Books “et, to XV. Tr anslated by A. ae 
an 6 - A.,and W. J. Bropriss, M.A. Crown 


ny MHRYNICHUS: being a Revise! Text of 

tie XE v ya of the Grammuirian Phrynichus, with 

= Inctionand Commentary. By W.G. RuTHER- 
p. M.A. Svo, 18s 

PLATO.— —PH AE Do. Edite] by R. D, AncuER-HIND, 


M. 8yo. 61, 
J LICof PLATO. Translated into English 
TheREPUBL by J. Lu. ge M.A, and D. J. 
Vacauax, MA. 18m), 45 
The EU THYPHRO, APOLOGY, CRITO, and 
PRAEDS of PLATO. Tr: inslated by F. J. CHURCH. 
ce 4s € 
unnet —The CONSPIRACY of CATILINE and 
the JUGURTHINE WAR. ‘Transleted into Eng- 
lish, with Introduction and Notes, by A. W. 
ottaRD, B.A. Crown 8vo, 63 
STUDIA SCENICA, Part L., Seo 
Study on the Text of the Greek Dramas. 
of SOPHOCLES’ “TRAC HINIAE,”’ 1-300. 
Davin 8. Marco.rourH. Demy 8vo, 23 61. 
TACITUS.—The ANNALS. Halted, with Intro- 
duction and Notes, by Prof. G. O, HoLBrooke, of 
Trinity College, Hartford, us A 8vo, 16s. 
TACITUS.—COM PLETE WORKS. Translated by A. 
J. Cuvrcu, M.A., and W. J. Broprizs, M.A.— 
The HISTORY, Svo, 6s. —The ANNALS, 7s 6d — 
The AGRICOLA and GE RMANY, with the 
DIALOGUE on ORATORY, 4s 63 
By Prof. R. C, JEBB, M. A, LL.D. 
ATORS, from AN TIPHON to ISAEOS. 


53 
v3 from the ATTIC ORATORS—ANTI- 
PHON, ANDOKIDES, LYSIAS, ISOKRATES, 
and ISAEOS. Edited, with Notes Being a Com. 
panion Volume to 9 the pr eced ng Work. 8vo, 12s 6d. 


A GRAMMAR of the LATIN L ANGUAGE, from 
PLAUTUS to SUETONIUS. By H. J. Rosy, M.A. 
In Two Parts. Part I, 8s 61; Part IT., 103 6d. 

SYNTAX of the GREEK’ MOODS and TE NSES. By 
Prof. W. W. Goopwinx. Crown 8vo, 63 61, 

By J. P. MAHAFFY, M.A. 

SOCIAL LIFE in GREECE, ‘from HOMER to 
MENANDER. Fourth Edition, revised, cr, 8vo, 9s. 

RAMBLES and SLUDIES in GREECE. Second 
Edition, with Map and Illustrations, cr. 8vo, 10s 6d. 


A HANDBOOK to MODERN GREEK. By E. 
Vincent and T. G. Dickson. oc rown 8yo, 63, 


ion 1, Introductory 
The Text 
By 


A SHAKESPEARIAN GRAMMAR: an Attempt to 
Illustrate some of the Ditferences between Eliza- 
bethan and Modern English, By the Rev. E, A, 
AszotT, D.D. 63. 

LONGER ENGLISH POEMS. With Notes, Philo- 
logical, &c., and an Introduction on the Teaching 
of English. Chiefly for Use in Schools. Edited by 
J.W. Hates, New Edition. 4s 6d. 

HISTORICAL OUTLINES of ENGLISH AOCI- 
DENCE. Comprising Chapters on the History and 
Development of the Language, aud on Word Forma- 
tion, By RicHarp Morris, LL.D. 63. 

WORDSand PLACES; or, Etymological Illustrations 
of History, Ethnology, and Geography. By the 
Rev. Isaac Taytor. With Maps. 6s. 

BUTLEX’S HUDIBRAS. Edited by ALFRED 
ist M.A. Part I., 3s 6d; Parts II. and IIL, 


es y R. CHENEVIX TRENCH, D.D. 
ON the stuby of WORDS. Eighteenth Edition. 5s. 
EAGLISG, PAST and PRESENT. Eleventh Edition. 


ASELECT GLOSSARY of ENGLISH WORDS USED 
FORMERLY in SENSES DIFFERENT from 
their PRESENT, 5s. 


THE PSALMS. With Introductions and Crit‘cal 
oo By A. C. Jenninas, B.A , avsiated in Parts 
yW.H Lowe, M.A. 2 vols., 10s 64 each. 
monanake HEBREW and LXX., the HEBREW 
SITUDENT’S COMMENTARY on. With Excursus 
on several Grammatical Subjects. By W. 
Lowe, M.A. 8vo, 10s 60. 

The COMMON TRADITION of the SYNOPTIC 
GOSPELS.- By Epwin Anzort, D.D., and W. G. 
Rusurooxr, M.A. 3s 6d. 

i 








HISTORICAL. 
By Prof. E. A. FREEMAN, D.C.L., LL.D. 
HISTORICAL ESSAYS. _ First Series, 103 6d; 
Second Series, 10s 64; Third Series, 12s. 
ENGLISH TOWNS and DISTRICTS: a Series of 
Addresses and Essays. With Illustrations and Map, 


vo, 143. 

OLD ENGLISH HISTORY. New Edition, with 
Maps, extra fcap. 8vo, 63. 

By JOHN RICHARD GREEN, M.A., LL.D. 

HISTORY of the ENGLISH PEOPLE. 4 vols, 8vo, 
Vol. I, Early England; Foreign Kings; The 
Charter; The Parliament. 8vo, with Eight Coloured 
Maps, 16s. Vol. If., The Monarchy, 1461—1540; 
The Restoration, 1540—1603. 8vo, 16s. Vol. III., 
Puritan England, 1603-1660; The Revolution, 
1660-1688. 8vo, with Four Maps, 163. Vol. IV., 
The Revolution, 1683—1760; Modern England, 
1760—1815. 8vo, with Maps and Index, 16s. 

The MAKING of ENGLAND. With Maps, 16:. 

The CONQUEST of ENGLAND. Maps, 8vo, 13s. 

A SHORT HISTORY of the ENGLISH PEOPLE. 
With Maps, Tables, &e. ., 100th Thousand, 83 6d. 


A SHORT HISTORY of INDIA. By J. Tatsors 
WHEELER. With Maps, crown ia 123, 


THEOLOGICAL. 
By J. B LIGHTFOOT, D.D., Bishop of Durham. 

ST. PAUL’S EPISTLE to the GALATIANS. A 
Revised Text, with Introduction, Notes, &c. 
Seventh Edition, 8vo, 12s. 

ST. PAUL’S EPISTLE to the PHILIPPIANS. A 
Revised Text, with Introduction, Notes, and D's- 
sertations. Seventh Edition, Revised, 8vo, 12s. 

ST. PAUL’S EPISTLES to the COLOSSIANS and 
to PHILEVON. A Kevised Text, with Introduc- 
tion, Notes, &c. Sixth Edition, 8vo, 12s. 

On a FRESH REVISION of the ENGLISH NEW 
TESTAMENT. Crown 8vo, 63. 


By BROOKE FOSS WESTCOTT, D.D., 
Canon of Westminster, &. 

The EPISTLES of ST. JOHN. The Greek Text, with 
Notes and Essays. 8vo, 123 6d. 

An INTRODUCTION to the STUDY <f the 
GOSPELS. Sixth Edition, crown 8vo, 10s 6d. 

A GENERAL SURVEY of the HISTORY of the 
CANON of the NEW TESTAMENT during the 
FIRST FOUR CENTURIES, Fifth Edition, 1U3 6d. 

The BIBLE in the CHURCH: a Popular Account of 
the Collec ion and Reception of the Holy Scriptures 
in the Christian Churches. Sixth Edition, l8mo, 
43 6d. 

A GENERAL VIEW of the HISTORY of 
= BIBLE, 
10s 6d 

The GOSPEL of the RESURRECTION: Thoughts 
cn its Relation to Reason and History. 63. 

The HISTORIC FAITH: Short Lectures on the 
Apostles’ Creed. Crown 8ro, 6s. 

NEW TESTAMENT in the ORIGINAL GREEK. 
The Text Revised by B. F. Westcort, D.D., and F. 
J. A. Hort, D.D. 2 vols. crown 8vo, each 10s 6d. 
Vol. I, Text. Vol. II., Introduction and Appendix. 

The GREEK TESTAMENT and the ENGLISH 
VERSION, a COMPANION to. By Putcip Scuarr, 
D.D. Crown 8vo, 123.’ 


By R. CHENEVIX TRENCH, D.D., Archbishop of 


Dublin 

NOTES on the PARABLES of OUR LORD. Four- 
teenth Edition. 8vo, 12s, 

NOTES on the MIRACLES of OUR LORD. Twelfth 
Ed tion, Revised. 8vo, 12s 

SYNONYMS of the NEW TESTAMENT. Ninth 
Edition, Enlarged. 8vo, 12s. 

ON the AUTHORISED VERSION of the NEW 
TESTAMENT. Second Edition, 8vo, 7s. 

STUDIES in the GOSPELS. 103 6d. 


the 
Second Editios, crown 8vo, 


A HISTORY of the BOOK of COMMON PRAYER; 
with a Rationale of its Offices. By Francis 
Procter, M.A. Svo, 103 6d. 

The BIBLE WORD-BOOK: a Glossary of Archaic 
Words and Phrases in the Authorised Version of 
the Bible and the Book of Common Prayer. By 
W. ALpis W RIGHT, M.A. — Edition, Revised 
and Enlarged. Crown 8vo, 

The STUDY of THEOLOGY, IXtRopUcTION to. 
By Prof. James Drummonp. Crown 8vo0, 5 

A COMPANION to the LECTIONARY: nies a 
Commentary on the Proper Lessons for Sundays 
and Holy Days. By Rev. W. Benuam, B.D. New 
Edition. Crown 8vo, 43 6d. 

By the Ven. Archdeacon HARDWICK. 

CHRIST and OTHER MASTERS: an Historical 
Enquiry into some of the Chief Parallelisms and 
Contrasts between Christianity and the Keligious 
Systems of the Ancient World. With a Memoir by 
Rev. F. Procter, M.A. 10s 6d. 

A HISTORY of the CHRISTIAN CHURCH. Mirdle 
Ages. From Gregory the Gre it to the Excommnni- 
ap of Luther. Edited by Witt1aM Stusss, M.A, 

is Od. 

A HISTORY of the CHRISTIAN CHURCH during 
the REFURMATION. New Edition, Revised by 
Prof. Stusss. 


103 6d. 
y C. J. VAUGHAN, D.D., Dean of Llandaff. 
ST. PAUL’S EPISTLE to the ROMANS. The Greek 
Text_with English Notes. Fifth Edition. Crown 


8vo, 7s * 
y Rev. J. Lu. DAVIES, M.A. 
ST. PAUL: g EPIStLES to the EPHESIANS, 
Edited by — J. Lu. Davies, M.A. 7s 6d. 
y Rev. F. RENDALL. 
The EPISTLE. A the HEBREWS. The Greek Text, 
with Critical and Explanatory Notes. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


&e. 








CO.’S TEXT-BOOKS FOR STUDENTS. 


SCIENTIFIC and MATHEMATICAL. 

A TREATISE on COMPARATIVE EMBRYOLOGY, 
Ry F. M. Baxrour, M.A., F.R.S. With Illustra- 
tions, 2 vols. 8vo. Vol. I., 183.; Vol. II., 21s. 

A TEXT-BOOK of PHYSIOLOGY. By Prof. 
Micwart Foster, M.D, F.R.S. 8vo, 21s, 

The PHYSIOLOGICAL CHEMISTRY of the 
ANIMAL BODY, including an ACCOUNT of the 
CHEMICAL CHANGES occurring in DISEASE, 7 
TEXT. BOOK of. By Prof. A. GamMGre, M.D., F.X. 
2vols. Vol I.,8vo. 18s. Vol. II. in the press. 

ELEMENTS of { COMPARATIVE ANATOMY. » 
Prof. CaRL GEGENBAUR: A Translation by F. 
JEFFREY Bet, B.A. Revised, with Preface, by 
Prof. E, Ray LANKESTER; F. B.S. 8yvo, 21s. 

TEXT-BOOK of PATHOLOGIUAL ANATOMY and 
PATHOGENESIS. By Prof. Ernst ZIEGLER. 
Trang /?—" * and Edited &, DonaLD Mac ALISTER, 
M.A., B.Se. Illustrated, 8vo. Part I. 
GENERAL PATHOLOGICAL ANATOMY, 12s 6a, 
ong SPECIAL.PATHOLOGICAL ANATOMY, 
Sec. I.-VIIL E2864. 

TEXT-BOOK of GEQLOGY. By ARCHIBALD GEIKIE, 
F.R.S. With Zumzrous Lilustrations, 8vo, 283. 

ORE DEPOSITS, -a TREATISE on. By J. A. 
PHILLIPS, F.R'S. >. 25s, 

A TREATISE: off QHEMISTRY. By Sir H. E. 
Roscok, F.R.S,, and_P.of.C. ScHoRLEMMER, F,R.S- 
With numerous F uftrations, 8vo 

Vols. I: and II. ~TBORGANIC CHEMISTRY. 
Vol, I—Lhe NoniMétalbic Elements, 21s. Vol. II. 
— Metals, 2 Parts, exch 1887 Vol. IIl.—ORGANIC 
CHEMISTRY. * Two "Parts, 213 each. 

The PRINCIPLES of PHYSIGS, a TEXT-BOOK of. 
By ALFRED DANIELL,+M.A, - With -Illustrations, 
8yvo, 213. 

PHYSIOGRAPHY: an Iptroduction toithe Study of, 
Nature. . ‘By, Prof, _ HUX WEY; P.R.S. 6s. 

ANTHROPOLOGY: an Introd: iction to the Study of 
Man and Civilisation. #By -E .°B. Tytor, M.A., 

"73 6d. 

A C)URSE. of PRACTIC. AL 
ELEMENTARY BIOLOGY: 
P.R.S., assistel by H. N. 
New Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

HEAT. By Prof. P. G. Tart, Sec. R.S.E. 63. 

On the NATURE of LIGHT. By Prof. Stores, 
F.R.S. 23 6d. 

An INTRODUCTION to the OSTEOLOGY of the 
MAMMALIA. By Prof. W. H. Firower, F.R.S., 
F.R.C.S. 103 6d. 

The ELEMENTS of EMBRYOLOGY. By Prof. M- 
Foster and F. M. BALrour. Second Edition, Revised. 
Edited by A. Sepawick & W. Heape, Cr. 8vo, 103 6d. 

A COURSE of ELEMENTARY. PRACTICAL 
PHYSIOLOGY. By Prof. M. Foster, M.D., F.R.S., 
and J. N, Lanauey, M.A., F.R.S. New Edition, 7s 6d, 

ZOOTOMY (VERTEBRATA). By Prof. J. Jerrrey 
ParKER. Illustrated, 8s 6d. 

POPULAR ASTRONOMY. By Prof. 

LL.D. Illustrated, 8vo, 183. 

PLANETARY THEORY, a TREATISE on, 
late C. H. H. CHeYNe, MA Third Edition, 
by Rev. E. A. FREEMAN, M.A. 73 6d. 

AGRICULTURAL CHEMICAL ANALYSIS, 
P. F. FRANKLAND. Crown &yo, 7s 61. 

APPLIED MECHANIOS. An Elementary Genera? 
Introduction to the Theory and Structure of 
Machines. By J. H. Correriut, F.R.S. 8vo, 18s, 

A MANUAL of POLITICAL ECONOMY. By Right 
Hon. Henry Fawcett, M.P., D.C.L., F.R.S. Sixth 
Edition, 123 

The PRINCIPLES of POLITICAL ECONOMY. By 
Prof. Henry Sipewick, M.A. 8vo, 16:, 

POLITICAL ECONOMY. By Prof. F. A. WaLkER. 
8vo, L03 6d. 

FORMAL LOGIC, STUDIES and EXERCISES in. 
By J. N. KEYNES, M.A. 10s 61. 

STRUCTURAL BOTANY; or, Urganography on the 
Basis of Morph» logy. With'a Glossary. By Prof. 
Asa Gray, LL.D. 8vo, 10s 61. 

The STUDENT 3 FLORA of the BRITISH ISLANDS. 
By Sir J. D. Hooker, K.C.S.I., C.B., F.R.S., M.D., 
D.C.L. New Edition, globe Sv, 10, 64. 

The FERTILISATION of FLOWERS. By Prof. 
HERMANN MULLER. Translated and Edited by 
D’Arcy W. THompson, B.A. 8vo, 21s. 

TABLES of MATERIA MEDICA: a Companion to 
the Materia Medici Museum. By T. L. Bruntoy, 
M.D, F.R.S. With Illustrations, 8vo, 10s 6d. 

The ELEMENTS of DYNAMIC, By W. K. Culr- 
FORD, F.R.S. Part I., KINEMATIC, 7s 6d. 

MATHEMATICAL PROBLEMS. _ Devised 
Arranged by JOSEPH WOLSTENHOLME. 183, 

STABILITY of a GIVEN STATE of MOTION, 
particularly STEADY MOTION. By Epwarp. 
Joun Rovtnu, M.A., F.RS. 8vo, 83 6d. 

DYNAMICS of a SYSTEM RIGID BODIES, the" 
FIRT PART of. By E. J. Rourn,M.A. Fourth 
Edition. 8vo, 14s. [Part IL, in the press. 

GEOMETRICAL TREATISE on CONIC SECTIONS 
By W. H. Drew, M.A. Crown 8yo, 5s—SOLU- 
TIONS, 45 61. 

CONIC SECLIONS. By Cuartes Smirn, M.A, 
Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 7s 6 

SOLID GEOMETRY, an ELEMENTARY 
TREATISE on. By CHARLES Smiru, M.A, 9s 6d, 

A TREATISE on ASTRONOMY. For Colleges and 
Schools. By Huan Goprray, M.A. 12s 61. 

INTEGRAL CALCULUS, an ELEMENTARY 
TREATISE on the. By Prof. W. Jounson. 8vo, 8s. 

DIFFERENTIAL CALCULUS, an ELEMENTARY 
TREATISE onthe. By Profs. Rice and Jounson 
16s, Abridged Edition, 83. 


INSTRUCTION in 
By Prof. Hux ey, 
Martin, M.B., D.Sc. 


S. Newcoms, 


By the 
Edited 


By 


and 


*,.* CATALOGUES of MACMILLAN and CO.’S Educational Works, Prize Books, and other Publications sent free on application. 
* MACMILLAN and CO., Bedford Street, London, W.C. 
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GEORGE BELL AND SONS’ EDUCATIONAL BOOKS, 


Complete Catalogue of upwards of 500 Educational Books of all kinds sent post-free, on application, 


BIBLIOTHECA CLASSICA. 


A Series of Greek and Lafin Authors, with English 
Notes; edited by Eminent Scholars, under the 
Direction of the late GEORGE LONG, M.A.,, 
Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, and the 
late Rev. A. J. MACLEANE, M.A., Head Master 
of King Edward’s School, Bath. Demy 8vo. 

ZESCHYLUS. By F. A. Parry, M.A. Fourth 
Edition, revised, 18s. 

CICERO’S ORATIONS. By G. Lone, M.A. 
£3 4s. Vol. I., 16s; Vol. II., 143; Vol. III., 16s; 
Vol. IV., 18s. 

DEMOSTHENES. Vols.I.and II. By R. 
Wuiston, late Head Master of Rochester 
Grammar School. 163 each. 

EURIPIDES. By F. A. Patsy, M.A. 3 
vols. Second Edition. 163 each. 

HERODOTUS. By Rev. J. W. BLAKEsLey, 
B.D. 2 vols., 32s, 


HESIOD. By F. A. Patey, M.A. 10s 6d. 


HOMER.—Vol. I., ILIAD, I.-XII., with In- 
troduction by F. A. Parry, M.A. 12s. Vol. II, 14s. 
HORACE. By Rev. A. J. Macueane, M.A. 
Fourth Edition, revised by GEorare Lone. 18s, 

JUVENAL ‘and PERSIUS. By Rev. A. J. 
Mac.eankF, M.A., Trinity College, Cambridge. 
Second Edition, revised by Grorae Lona. 123, 

LUCAN.—The PHARSALIA. By C. E. 
Hasxins, M.A., Fellow of St. John’s College, 
Cambridge. (Preparing. 

PLATO. By W. H. Tuompson, D.D., Master 
of Trinity College, Cambridge. ( ee 
PHADRUS, 7s 6d. Vol. If., GORGIAS, 7s 6d. 

SOPHOCLES.—Vol. I., 18s. By Rev. F. 
H. Buaypes, M.A. Contents :—GDIPUS 
TYRANNUS, GEDIPUS COLONEUS, ANTI- 
GONE. 

SOPHOCLES.—Vol. II., 12s. ny T. A. 
Pautey, M.A. Contents: — PHILOCTETES, 
ELECTRA, TRACHINIA, AJAX. 

TACITUS.—The ANNALS. By the Rev. 
P. Frost. 15s. 

TERENCE. ByE. Sr. J. Parry, M.A. 18s. 


VERGIL. By the late Prof. Conineron, M.A. 
Vol. I. The BUCOLICS and GEORGICs. 
Fourth Edition, revised by Prof. NerrLesuip, 
Corpus Prof. of Latin at Oxford. With New 
Memoir, and Three Essays on Vergil’s Com- 
mentators, Text, and Critics. 14s, 
Vol. II. The ANEID, Books I. to VI. 
Fourth Edition, 14:. [Just published. 
Vol. Ill. The AANEID, Books VII. to XII. 
Third Edition, revised. By Prof. NerrLesuip. 


Uniform with the above. 
A COMPLETE LATIN GRAMMAR. By J. 
W. Donatpson, D.D. Third Edition, 143. 


{London: WHITTAKER and CO. ]} 


CAMBRIDGE GREEK AND LATIN 
TEXT 





Being for the most part the Texts of the BIBLIO- 
THECA CLASsICA and the GRAMMAR- 
SCHOOL CLASSICS. 16mo, bound uniformly 
in neat cloth, with red edges, 


AESCHYLUS. By F. A. Patry, M.A. 3s, 

CABSAR de BELLO GALLICO. By G. 
Lone, M.A. 23. 

CICERO de SENECTUTE et de AMICITIA, 
et BPIsTOLEZ SELECTZ By G. Lona, M.A. 
s 6d, 

CICERONIS ORATIONES. Vol. I. (In 
Verrem.) By G. Lone, M.A. 33 6d. 

EURIPIDES. By F. A. Paney, M.A. 3 
vols., each 3s 6d. 

HERODOTUS. By J. G. Braxestey, S.T.B. 
2 vols., each 3s 6d. 

HOMERIILIAS. I.-XII. By F. A. Patey, 
M.A. 23 60. 

HORATIUS. By A.J. Macteans, M.A. 286d. 

JUVENAL et PERSIUS. By A. J. 
Mac eane, M.A. Is 61, 


LUCRETIUS. By H. A. J. Munro, M.A. 
23 6d. 
SALLUSTI CRISPI CATILINA — et 


JUGURTHA. By G. Loye, M.A. Is 6d. 
SOPHOCLES. By F.A. Patey, M.A. 336d. 
TERENTI COMG@:DI. By W. Waener. 3s. 
THUCYDIDES. By J. G. Donatpson, D.D. 

2 vols., each 33 63, 

—e By Prof. Conrtneron, M.A. 
s 6d. 
XENOPHONTIS EXPEDITIO CYRI. By 

J. F. Macmicwakt, B.A. 2s 6d. 

[London: WHITTAKER and CO.] 


London: GEORGE BELL and SONS, York Street, Covent Garden. 











GRAMMAR-SCHOOL CLASSICS. 


CAESAR de BELLO GALLICO. By G. Lone, 
M.A, 53 6d. 

Books IV., V., separately, 1s 6d. Books I.-IIL., 
for Junior Classes, 2s 6d. 

CATULLUS, TIBULLUS, and PROPER- 
TIUS. Selected Poems. By the Rev. A. H. 
Wratistaw and F. N. Sutton, B.A. 3s 6d. 

CICERO.—De SENECTUTE, De AMICITIA, 
and SELECT EPISTLES. By G. Lone, M.A. 
New Edition, 4s 6d. 

CORNELIUS NEPOS. Edited by the late 
Rev. J. F. Macmicwaet, Head Master of the 
Grammar School, Ripon, 2s 6d. 

HOMER.—ILIAD. Books I.-XII. Edited 
by F. A. Pauey, M.A. 6s 6d. 

TIORACE. By A.J. Macreane, M.A. 6364; 
or, in Two Parts, 3s 61 each, 

JUVENAL.—SIXTEEN SATIRES (Ex- 
purgated). By H. Prior, M.A.,, late Scholar of 
Trinity College, Oxford. 4s 6d. 

MARTIAL.—SELECT EPIGRAMS. By F. 
A. Patry, M.A., and W. H. Strong. 6s 6d. 

OVID.—The FASTI. By F. A. Patey, M.A. 
53. 


SALLUST.—CATILINA and JUGURTHA. 
New and Revised Edition. By J. G. Frazer, 
M.A., Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 

| Preparing. 

TACITUS.—GERMANTA and AGRICOLA. 
By Rev. P. Frost, 33 6.1. 

VIRGIL. (Abridged from Prof. Contneton’s 
Edition.) Vol. I. BUCOLICS, GEORGICs, and 
ZENEID. Books 1-IV., 5s 6d. AINHID, Books 
V.-XIL., 53 63. Also in Nine Parts, 1s 61 each. 

XENOPHON’S ANABASIS. By the late J. 
F. MacmicuakEn. 53. Also in Four Parts, 1s 6d 
each, 

XENOPHON.—CYROP.EDIA. By G. M. 
Goruam, M.A., late Fellow of Trin:ty College, 
Cambridge. 6s. 

XENOPHON.—MEMORABILIA. By Rev. 
P. Frost, M.A. 43 6d. 


(Loudon : WHITTAKER and CO.] 





PUBLIC SCHOOL SERIES, 

A Series of Classical Texts, annotated by well-known 
Scholars with a spec al view to the requirements of 
Upper Forms in Puble Schools or of University 
Students. In crown 8yo. 

ARISTOPHANES’ PAX. By F. A. Patey, 

M.A. 43 6d. 

ARISTOPHANES.—ACHARNIANS, By F. 
A. Pacey, M.A. 4s 6). 

ARISTOPHANES.—FROGS. 
Pavey, M.A. 43 6). 

CICERO’S LETTERS to ATTICUS. Book I. 
By A. Pretor, M.A. New Edition, revised, 4s 6.1. 

DEMOSTHENES’ ORATION against the 
LAW of LEPTINES. By B. W. Beatson, M.A. 
33 6d. 

DEMOSTHENES.—De FALSA 
LEGATIONE. By the late R. Surmiero, M.A. 
Fifth Kdition, 63. 

PLATO'S APOLOGY of SOCRATES and 
CRItVO. By W. WaGner, Ph.D. Seventh Edition, 
43 6d. 

PLATO.—PHAiDO. Seventh Edition. By 
W. Waa@yer, Pa.D. 5s 6d. 

PLATO.—PROTAGORAS. By W. Wayte, 
M.A. Fourth Edition, revised, 45 61. 

PLATO.—EUTHYPHRO. By G. H. WE ts, 
M.A. Second Ejition, 4s. 

PLATO.—EUTHYDEMUS. 
We Lts, M.A, 33. 

PLATO.—REPUBLIC. Books I. and II. 
By G. H. Wetts, M.A. 5s 6d. 

PLAUTUS’S TRINUMMUS. By Witnetm 
Waayer, Ph.D. Second Edition, 4s 6d. 

PLAUTUS.—AULULARIA. By W. WaGNeEr, 
PhD. Second Edition, rewritten, 43 6d. 

PLAUTUS.—MENACHMEI. By W. Wac- 
NER, Ph.D. 4s 6. 

PLAUTUS.—MOSTELLARIA. By Prof. 
E, A. SONNENSCHEIN, M.A. [Preparing. 

SOPHOCLIS TRACHINIA. By A. Preror, 
M.A. 4s 6d. 

TERENCE. By W. Wacnep, Ph.D. 10s 6d. 

THEOCRITUS. With Latin Notes. By F. 
A. PaLey, M.A. Second Edition, 4s 6d. 

THUCYDIDES. Book VI. By T. W. 
Doveaan, M.A., Fellow of St. John’s College, 
Cambridge, Pi ofesscr of Latin in Queen’s College, 
Belfast. 6s. (Just published. 


By F. A. 


By G. H. 








Cambridge: DEIGHTON, BELL, and CO. 


CAMBRIDGE TEXTS, with Notes, 


Selest Port‘ons of the Greek and Latin Authors, with 
Introduction and Notes by eminent Scholars ‘ 
Young Students. The Texts ara those of th 
“Bibliotheca Classica’? anil the “Grammar. 
School Classics.” In feap. 870, 13 6d each with 
exceptions. , 


AUSCHYLUS.—PROMETHEUS VINCTUS 
pe a ane ra THE BAS.—AGAMEMNON— 
ERSA.—EUMENIDES, 5. vols a 
Patey, M.A, vols, By F, a, 


EURIPIDES. — ALCESTIS, — MEDEA, ~ 
HIPPOLYTUS. — HECUBA.—BACCHA—I0N 
(price 2s). = ORESTES, — PH@NISSE. — 

OADES.—HERCULES FURENS. : 
By F, A. Pater, M.A. ~ 7 





SOPHOCLES.—G@DIPUS TYRANNUS— 
CEDIPUS COLONLUS.—ANTIGONE. 3 vols, 
By F. A. Patry, M.A, 


HOMER.—ILIAD. Book I. By F. A 
Patey, M.A ls. " 

TERENCE. — ANDRIA.—HAUTON Ty. 
ORUMENOS. — PHORMIO, — ADELPHOE, 4 
vols. By Prof. WaGNER. 


CICERO.—De AMICITIA.—De SENEC. 
TUTE —EPISTOLZ) SELECT. 3 vols, By 
the lace GEorRGE Lone, M.A. 


OVID. — Selections from the AMORES, 
TRISTRIA, HHROIDES, and METAMOR. 
PHOSES. Ivol. By A. J. Macueaneg, M.A. 


(London: WHITTAKER aad C0.) 


For Separats Books of Very 1, Xenophon, and Cesar, 


see ** Grammar-School Classics,” 





CLASS BOOKS. 


AUXILIALATINA. A Series of Progressive 
Latin Ex»rcises. By M. J. B. Bapperey, M.A, 
Second Master at the Grammar school, Sheffield, 
Part I., ACCIDENCE. Second Edition, 
Part II., EXERCISES. Fourth Edition, 23— 
KEY to Part II, 2s 61. 


LATIN PRIMER. With Exercises. By Rey. 
, M.A., St. Jobn’s College, Cam: 
ster at Sherborne School, 





kcap. 8yo, 1s. 


LATIN PROSE LESSONS. By Atrrep J, 
Cuvrcn, M.A., Professor of Latin at Universi 
College, London. Sixth Edition, feap. 8vo, 2s 


LATIN EXERCISES, GRAMMAR PAPERS, 
and HINIS fer JUNIOR CLASSES. ByT. 
Couurys, M A., Head Master of the Latin School, 
Newport, Salop. Fourth E iition, feap. 8vo, 23 6d. 


UNSEEN PAPERS in LATIN PROSE and 
VERSE, with Examination Questions. _ By T. 
Couns, M.A. Third Edition, feap. 8vo, 23 6d, 


UNSEEN PAPERS in GREEK PROSE and 
VERSE, with Examination Questions. By T 
Coutins, M.A. Feap. 8vo, 3:. 


SCALA LATINA. Elementary Latin Exer- 
cises. By the Rev. J. W. Davis, Head Master, 
Tamworth Grammur School. New Edition, with 
Vocabulary, feap. 8vo, 2s 6d. 


GREEK VERSF COMPOSITION, for Public 
Schools. By G. Preston, M.A., Head Master of 
King’s School, Caester. Fifth Edition, 43 6d. 


GREEK PARTICLES and their Combins 
tions according to Attic Usage, A Short Treatise 
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Edition, 63. 
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Second Edition, 3s. 
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